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SELECTING SEED WHEAT. 


Good seed wheat is’ as necessary to a full crop as is a fertile 
soil, or proper culture. It is the general custom to devote much 
care to the selection of the field or its manures, and to a thorough 
preparation of the soil for seeding, while the quality of the seed is 





RESULTS FROM REJECTED AND FROM NO. 1 HARD WHEAT. 
a matter of indifference, if it only be of a popular, or a promising 
variety. This is especially true of the great wheat belts on the 
American prairies, where many are and have been engaged in this 
extensive farming, who were attracted to it as speculators rather 





DRY HARD WHEAT, NO, 1, FROSTED. 
than from any special knowledge of the correct principles of wheat 


FIG. 3. 


growing. The aim of these men has been to sell as many bushels 
as possible, from the least possible outlay of labor. 

The great wheat growers of the prairies opened up vast tracts 
of wild lands by their indomitable push and energy, and proved to 
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the world the wheat capabilities of the Mississippi valley. Their 
wheat farming eperations were upon a scale of a much greater 
magnitude than the world had previously known, and immediate 
returns were a necessity. They were generally compelled to 
accomplish the desired results, rather by way of large acreage, and 
cheap, rapid methods, than by careful culture, which insures large 











FIG. 2. FROM FROZEN AND WELL-KEPT NO, 2 NORTHERN SEED. 
yields of the highest quality of grain. The fertility of the prairies 
and the genial climate were trusted to insure the yield and grade, 
and the trust was not betrayed, for the fame of the milling quali- 





FIG. 4. RESULTS FROM FROSTED AND BIN-BURNED SEED. 


ties of prairie wheat is world wide. But with the hasty methods, 
there has been a miscellaneous use of indifferent, weedy, and dis- 
ease-contaminated seed wheat. As the natural result of these 
conditions, Professor H. L. Bolley of North Dakota has recently 
declared that the wheat yield is now inferior, and that the product, 
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as shipped, is of a quality far below the standard which the capac- 
ities of the prairies warrant. The soil is becoming overrun by for- 
eign and obnoxious weeds, and the granaries of the Northwest are 
being contaminated with smut. Though the quality of the flour 
remains of the highest standard, it is only after the wheat has been 
cleaned at a great cost of labor, and much loss in screenings, so that 
wheat raising is becoming unprofitable and unpopular in the best, 
cheap wheat-producing regions of the United States. 

Wheat must continue to be a staple production of the prairies, 
however much diversified farming may be introduced, and if the 
estimation of its qualities is now as high as that placed upon the 
best product of other wheat-producing regions, the employment by 
the prairie farmer of the extra care given to the cultivation and 
the harvesting of wheat in those other regions, would certainly 
place the North American product upon a very superior basis. As 
now placed upon the market, prairie wheat owes its worth and 
commercial reputation to its peculiar physical and chemical quali- 
ties, due to real merits of soil and atmospheric conditions, and not 
to any careful methods followed in its culture. As a general pro- 
duct it is inferior in yield and in general appearance. The dis- 
crepancy in the size and form of the grains, in even the best 
samples, is always a matter of surprise to foreigners, and an unfa- 
vorable impression is made upon those who do not know iis real 
merits. But prairie wheat is not necessarily inferior, either as to 
the form and size of grain, or to the yield and general appearance. 
Even its milling qualities can be unquestionably improved to an 
extent hardly appreciable by those who have paid but slight atten- 
tion to the beneficial effects of correct methods of culture, and 
especially of seed selection. Wheat has attained its present flour- 
ing qualities only through constant care. It is in an unstable 
form with an innate tendency to revert to an insignificant gross 
type, from which it may have been developed. The improved 
varieties have been attained through the careful selection of the 
most satisfactory seeds from the best individual plants, by a con- 
tinuous process through many years. <A high grade seed wheat can 
thus be reached, which will maintain its good qualities under 
' proper methods of culture. But the general wheat producer can- 
not undertake such work as this, because of the need of economy in 
time and labor. Only 
specialists and profes- 
sional seedsmen can 
afford to give the costly 
special facilities needed 
for the improvement of 
the best strains of seed 
wheat. They can ob 
tain plumper, larger 
yielding types, with 
better milling proper- 
ties, for though the 
latter are governed 
much by climatic and soil conditions which tend to produce 
wheats having physically a hard and compact flour content, they 
also depend upon transmissible plant characteristics. 

Care in harvesting wheat not only affects its market price and 
milling quality, but also its seed value. Wheat which is immature 
from any cause, whether premature harvest, drouth, rust or smut, 
is weakened in seed strength because of a weakened germ and of a 
lack of a full food supply in the grain. Any seeds which have at any 
time been heated or bin-burned from moist fermentation in bulk, 

are very apt to be injured. 

Wet wheat which has been 

frozen and thawed several 

times cannot safely be used 

as seed, neither can wheat 

which has been winter- 

bleached in the shock or in 

small stacks. The very 

best grades of frosted 

wheat possess less strength 

in their first growth in the 

seed bed, and yield less 

than the best mature 

wheat, though the good 

appearance of the field 

GROWTH OF BIN-BURNED ANP from frosted seed may 

OF FROSTED SEED WHEAT. deceive the farmer. The 

market price of wheat is fixed by the requirements of the miller 

and baker, but its seed value depends upon its capacity for normal 

reproduction. When in doubt, only the dryest, heaviest, hardest, 
best market grades of wheat should be used for seed. 

The accompanying engravings illustrate the results of Professor 


FIG. 5. GROWTH OF NO. 1 HARD SEED WHEAT. 
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H. L. Bolley’s experiments with perfect and with injured seed wheat 
at the North Dakota Agricultural experiment station. The samples 
were pulled from equal lengths of drill, and by the side of each is 
the grain threshed from it. Sample 30 was grown from “ rejected” 
grade seed, which had been frosted while unripe and badly wet in 
the bin ; sample 40} was from heavy No. 1 hard seed ; and sample 
36 was from No. 2 Northern seed, which had been in a wet stack all 
winter, while sample 46 was from the same grade of wheat better 
kept. Sample 204 was grown from the best No. 1 hard wheat, but 
sample 22 grew from seed which, though plump, dry and hard, had 
been frosted inthe dough. Sample 6 resulted from No. 4 Northern 
seed, frosted, wet in bin and in stack, while sample 55 grew from 
plump wheat which had been bin-heated. Fig. 5 pictures the vig- 
orous three days’ growth of No. 1 hard seed wheat, while Fig. 6 
shows the weak growth made by bin-heated and frosted seed. The 
grains are twice the natural size. The best friend of the wheat 
farmer is the fanning mill, for it takes out the weed seeds with the 
light and the small grains, leaving the largest, heaviest seed, which 
always give the best results. 





REMOVING BORDEAUX MIXTURE FROM GRAPES. 
A. W. PIERSON. 

To remove the traces of Bordeaux mixture from grapes that 
have been sprayed too late in the season is a simple matter, but if 
this ‘‘ mixture” be rightly made and applied, there will be no need 
of any cleansing of the fruit. 

Some years ago, before I learned the proper practice of this 
spraying work—in which I nave kad the misfortune to be the 
pioneer in this country—I had to purify a lot of Moore’s Early 
grapes which had been sprayed with Bordeaux mixture too late in 
summer. I provided a tub, holding 20 gallons; in this I put 18 
gallons of water and two gallons of strong cider vinegar. A similar 
tub I nearly filed with pure water. In a wicker basket holding 
about 20 pounds of grapes, I put those to be cleansed, and dipped 
them into the tub of vinegar and water, lifting out at once the 
basket of grapes and allowing the acid solution to drain off through 
the meshes of the basket; it was then dipped in the tub of clear 
water. This second dipping was done twice, letting the water drain 
twice through the grapes. These were then spread to dry, upon a 
number of trays taken from a drying-house, and laid upon the 
grass under the shade of trees. Im an hour the grape clusters were 
dried; apparently free from all traces of the Bordeaux mixture, and 
ready for packing for market. I thus cleaned a half ton of grapes 
in a half day. Notwithstanding these repeated immersions, the 
bloom on the fruit was unhurt, and the grape ciusters were pure in 
appearance, and in fact, as though they had never been contam- 
inated by the copper and lime mixture. Instead of vinegar, the 
water for the grape bath may be acidulated by admixture of a small 
portion of the purified acetic acid of commerce. 

Although the copper-sulphate mixtures, as used in spraying 
fruits, are really harmless to the stomach, even when they are not 
removed by the washings above described, they should not be suf- 
fered to deface the grape clusters when these are marketed. It is 
better, however, to so spray the grapes as to avoid this whitewash- 
ing of the clusters. It is needless to spray with the Bordeaux 
mixture after the grape is formed. If subsequent sprayings of the 
vine are purposed they should be made with fungicides that give no 
trace of their presence, such as the solution of copper carbonate. 

Since the propagation of the popular scare as to “ poisoned 
grapes ” it will be difficult to induce skittish people to buy and eat 
them, no matter how well the fruit may be washed. This scare is 
one cause of the low price of grapes. At the present rates in our 
fruit markets it will not pay to be at the cost of spraying our grapes 
and then at the trouble of washing them. Whoever grows grapes 
for profit must grow only such sorts as need no spraying. 





Top - Dressing Winter Wheat and Rye.— Instead of hauling the 
barnyard manure to the field as made, many farmers pile it up in the 
yard, and after the wheat or rye is sown top-dress the field with the 
thoroughly decomposed material, which is usually spread directly 
from the wagon, entailing less labor and a more even distribution 
than by any other plan. There is, however, a question about 
making this application after sowing. Those who have tried both 
plans in the same field and upon the same crop, prefer to apply the 
manure just previous to the last harrowing, or at least before drill- 
ing, as this insures not only a more even distribution but a fining of 
all lumps and the covering with soil of a large per cent. of the 
manure, placing it nearer the growing plant, where the soil will 
absorb the fertility, instead of allowing it to eseape, as much of it 
does when simply scattered over the surface. The more thorough 
the harrowing the better the effect of the manure. 
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STACK FRAME FOR CURING SUCCULENT FORAGE. 


Several days of continuous fair weather are needed to cure 
cowpea hay and other succulent forage in the very best condition 
for nutritious food for stock. The frequency of rains, dews and 
cloudy weather prompted the Arkansas agricultural experiment 
station to devise and successfully use the ingenious stack frame 


shown in the accompanying illustration. Five six-inch fence 
boards, from eight to twelve feet long, are placed parallel and two 
feet apart, being held together by two diagonal braces of four-inch 
fencing, twelve feet long, nailed on, thus forming an end-frame, 
A firmly set post rising ten feet above the ground, serves as a sup- 


port for this end-frame. For a long rick, one or more similar cross- 
frames are secured to similar posts between the two end-frames, 





IMPROVED FRAME FOR CURING FORAGE. 


By placing rails or poles upon the horizontal boards of the frame, 
shelves or floors are formed, two feet from each other, This stack 
frame can be made entirely of round poles if desired. By erecting 
cross-frames the stack can be extended into a rick of any needed 
length, or by planting an extra post at the inner angle, square cor- 
ners can be turned, where it is desired to use the rick as a wind- 
break fora yard, The stack frame shown in the engraving was 
contrived by Director R. L. Bennett, and his experiment stack was 
ds wide as the length of the end boards, which was ten feet. The 
rick extended to the length of three fence rails, or thirty-nine feet. 
The rails were laid twelveinches apart. Its capacity was four tons of 
dry cowpea hay, but if boards or tarpaulin had been used for roofing 
instead of straw, it would have held an additional ton. As the sides 
of the stack will not shed water, they should be made perpendic- 
ular, or even projecting above, and if the stack is very wide, a straw 
cover will not shed all the rain. Tarpaulin made of ten-ounce duck 
will cost about twenty-five cents per running foot of stack. If 
roofed with boards, side posts may replace the slanting braces, with 
the middle post higher for the roof-ridge. When beginning the 
stack, only the ends and cross-frames are in place. The bed of the 
stack is formed by the lowest shelf of rails or poles, and on this 
cowpea hay or other forage is piled two feet deep. Another shelf 
of rails or poles is put on, pressing down the forage. A second 
layer of wilted plants is put on this second shelf, and so on till the 
top is reached, when all is roofed with straw, tarpaulin or boards. 
In feeding, the hay is first removed from the lower shelves of one 
section by pulling out the poles, so that the remaining shelves are 
still well protected by the roof, The cowpea vines were cut as soon 
as the dew was dried off in the morning, and, wilting during the day, 
were hauled in and stacked the next morning, with no loss of leaves 
or poles. Rain and dews soak the nutriment from vines dried in 
the field, and long exposure to sunshine hardens the stems, hut this 
cowpea hay, cured in the shade, retained its bright green color 
through the winter and was relished by stock. Sucha stack frame 
is not costly, and not difficult tomake. It is portable and will prove 
useful on any hay farm in rainy weather. 7 





MISTAKES IN TREE SPRAYING. 


Men often apply the same remedy to all sorts of diseases, and 
frequently with disastrous results. Thus the superintendent of a 
California orchard—a capable and energetic man, but not a ‘“‘ book 
farmer ”—found his trees infested with red spiders. Knowing that 
a spray of salt, sulphur, and lime was good for some things, he 
believed it good for all, and with his trees in full leaf and tender 
foliage, he gave them a thorough spraying with the lime wash, with 
what result it is difficult to tell at this writing, but probably he will 
kill the spiders, and not improbably the trees also. 

Much judgment should be used in the application of all washes 
in the orchard, The leaves are the lungs of the tree, the breathing 
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apparatus, and whatever destroys them injures the tree. Lime—the 
chief,ingredient in the lime, sulphur, and salt wash—of course pos- 
sesses highly caustic properties. It is this that gives it its effective 
qualities, and it should be used on deciduous trees only in the win- 
ter when they are dormant. It then reaches every part of the tree 
and scalds the young scale insects, preventing their growth and 
spread. But when the trees are in leaf it cannot reach the pests so 
effectually, while it will do very serious injury to the trees. 

The orchardist owes it to himself to acquire at least some rudi- 
mentary knowledge of entomology in order to cope successfully 
with his insect enemies, and at the same time not damage his trees 
or injure his insect friends. His insect foes may be roughly divided 
into two classes, those that eat with their jaws and those that suck 
with a bill. In dealing with the first class, among which are cater- 
pillars, slugs, and beetles, arsenical preparations — Paris green and 
London purple—are the most effective remedies. In fighting the 
suckers, these are useless, for the reason that this class of pests do 
not eat from the surface but draw the sap of the plant or tree from 
beneath the surface where the poison does not penetrate, and in 
dealing with them another class of remedies must be used. It is 
here that the lime, sulphur, and salt spray cames into good use in 
the winter, when there is no danger of burning the leaves or young 
growth, and a severe remedy can be safely used. For summer use, 
however, resin solutions and kerosene emulsion, which can be used 
without endangering the trees, are the proper remedies, 





BARLEY FOR THE SOUTH. 


EDWIN MONTGOMERY, MISS. 


All along the Pacific coast, barley is extensively grown as food 
for horses. In the old world, barley is a standard horse food. It is 
said that not one horse in a thousand in California has ever tasted 
corn. It is better horse food than corn, and more easily and 
cheaply grown. It is a nutritious food. It is sown broadcast and 
harvested by reaper or mower; hence no hoeing or cultivation is 
demanded, as in the case of corn. The crop can be grazed all 
fall and winter, and then yield a good grain crop when the stock 
is taken off. One acre of barley is said to furnish more grazing 
than an acre each of wheat, oats and rye combined. The leaves do 
not trail in the dirt like those of rye. Plant at once in rich soil; it 
is useless to sow in any other. Prepare the ground well. , Barley 
seed, southern grown, rarely sells for less than $1 per bushel in the 
cotton states, and is sometimes hard to procure at that price. This 
ought to be a very profitable crop for the southern farmer. It is 
strange it is not more extensively grown here. 





Kill the Russian Thistle by cutting it down before the seeds ripen. 
There is not a moment to lose. If the weed is allowed to seed, it 
will then be too late this season, as it is almost impossible to destroy 
the weed by burning, and once it begins to roll it will scatter the 
seeds for miles. This pest has been a terror to the northwest, and 
since it was reported uponin Bul 15, botanical division department of 
agriculture (sent free upon request to Washington), has been found 
for the first time at Hammond, Lake county, Ind; Canon Falls, 
Goodhue county, Minn.; Marshall, Lyon county, Minn.; North- 
western, Jefferson county, Neb.; Blue Hill, Webster county, Neb.; 
Stockville, Frontier county, Neb.; Parks, Dundy county, Neb.; La 
Salle, Welde county, Col.; Nampa, Ada county, Idaho; Manitoba,. 
Canada. Our Illinois correspondents also report up to Aug 27 the 
appearance of the pest at several nothern and eastern points—St 
Charles, Polo, Hampshire, Peotone, Nachusa and Davis Junction, 
In each of these latter cases it was growing along railroads. Since 
only a few specimeis are found in each locality, vigilance on the 
part of farmers can prevent its spread. Let each land owner examine 
railroad rights of way and banks of water courses in his vicinity. 
Scattering plants can now be easily destroyed. Later the task will 
be difficult, and may be impossible. When found place specimens 
on exhibition at the post office, so that all may become familiar 
with it. Unless eradicated in these places instantly, the whole 
adjacent country may be infested another year. 





The Simplest Remedy for Gophers is strychnine, if properly used- 
The best and safest way to apply it, is to take some raisins, of which 
gophers are very fond, split them and put a few crystals of the 
poison in the middle, then close up the raisin and it is ready for use, 
Carry a few of these in your pocket, and when you come to a 
gopher’s hole, dig into his runway, place one or two raisins there 
and you will not be troubled any more by that individual pest. 





Marketing Sheep.—In selling sheep it is often best to assort 
them into bunches according to size, kind and quality. They will 
thus show to much better advantage and bring a higher price. 
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EARLY GREEN FOOD FOR DAIRY COWS. 
CHARLES E. BENTON. 
a - 

As the dairy business is now conducted it is very important to 
provide for the cows some kind of fresh green forage that they can 
have before the usual pasturage is ready. It is not so much the saving 
of winter feed, for the cows must still receive the necessary amount 
of grain with some hay, but green forage produces an excellent 
sanitary effect, greatly increasing the flow of milk and adding to 
the thrifty appearance of the herd, and its profitable returns. 
The most available plant for this purpose is rye, which starts 
early, grows rapidly, and stands the winter well. While it survives 
the effects of poor ‘soil and neglect better than wheat, it readily 
responds to generous treatment. It is customary with many dairy- 
men to sow a small piece early in the fall and mow it in the spring 
as soon as it begins to stalk up. Sundry backaches attest to the 
thoroughness with which I have tried this method, and I have now 
discarded it for ‘‘ good and sufficient reasons.” One reason was, I 
found that the labor of man and team, actually expended, made it 
too expensive. If one will keep the figures, as I have done, he 
will be in a better position to judge than if the estimate is left to 
guesswork. Another reason is that the increased labor comes at 
the most inconvenient time of year. From the middle of April to 
the middle of May the labor about the barns is fully as exacting as 
it is in the winter season; while the work in the fields has com- 
menced and no time is to be lost if the different crops are to be gotten 
in in good time; delay in planting or sowing often causes a loss 
more than equivalent to a moderate rental of the land. A third 
and important objection to the practice is to be found in the im- 
mense weight of the green rye to be handled, in proportion to the 
nourishment it affords the cattle. 

All these objections may be avoided by pasturing the rye 
instead of cutting it. As the cattle crop it off, it will continue to 
sprout up and furnish succulent feed until well into summer, thus 
nicely occupying the time between hay and good pasture. But the 
dairy farmer often finds it difficult to spare a field for this purpose, 
thinking that it will take a field out of the rotation, and he will, get 
no other use of it that season. After trying different methods I 
have adopted the following way by which considerable early rye 
pasture is obtained without loss of time for the field. In cutting 
my corn I cut very wide strips, usually putting either fourteen or 
sixteen rows of corn into one row of shocks. This, of course, brings 
the shocks very near together in the row, but leaves the rows so far 
apart that the land between may be plowed to advantage. As soon 
as the corn is cut and shocked I plow these strips by back-furrowing 
each one, and sow them to rye, thus getting fully three-fourths of 
the field into rye before the corn is picked. By husking time the 
rye is up and is not injured by the necessary driving over to gather 
the corn and stalks. Sometimes the crop of corn is removed in time 
to plow and sow the remainder of the field, but this cannot always 
be accomplished. 

Rye sown in this way furnishes a considerable amount of excel- 
lent early feed, and its only cost is the seed—two bushels to the 
acre—and the labor of sowing ; I consider that the fall plowing is 
fully paid for by the improved condition of the soil. About the 
first of June I plow the field and sow it to Hungarian grass, than 
which there is no better ‘‘smother crop” for crowding down all 
weeds and bringing the soil into fine tilth; it makes a heavy crop 
of hay, and comes off in time for rye or wheat to be sowed, and for 
seeding it to grass. Thus the field may be made to bear a grain or 
forage crop every season, and acrop of rye pasture between seasons. 





SMALL FLOCKS OF POULTRY. 


R. W. DAVISON, NEW JERSEY. 


Farmers often keep too many hens in one place. Fifty is all 
that should be kept in one flock as the food will cost less, and more 
eggs will be laid in[winter than if one hundred are kept. The right 
way to do, where more than fifty fowls are to be kept, is to have 
one house near the barn, another somewhere in the orchard, and 
another in some out-of-the-way place. If the houses are two or 
three hundred yards apart, fences will not be required. The houses 
need not be expensive, and most farmers have old lumber lying 
around, or an old shed that ought to be torn down, and all this can 
be worked into the poultry houses. The houses should, at least, be 
twenty-five by fifteen feet for fifty fowls. Have the roof firm and 
tight, and then line the house inside with good, stout building 
paper. Little cracks in the sides of a house or dampness is the 
cause of sick fowls during the winter season. The front and south 


side of the house should be seven or eight feet high and have two 
ordinary sized house windows therein, while the back or north 
side should be four or five feet high. The reason why the house 
should be large, light and dry, is because during the cold or stormy 
days of winter the fowls should be confined therein ; and if plenty 
of litter is kept on the floor, and small grains are buried under 
this, the fowls will be kept busy and happy all day. This means 
plenty of eggs, and plenty of eggs in winter means plenty of money 
just when money is most needed. Do not be afraid of shutting the 
house up as tight as possible at night, but during the day, when 
the hens are confined, open the windows and give plenty of air, 
using wire netting to keep the fowls from flying out. It must be 
remembered that hens are dressed just as heavily in the daytime as 
at night, and if kept too warm during the day they will feel the cold 
of night more, and sickness will be the result. The droppings 
should be kept by themselves and not be allowed to be scratched 
all over the floor, and the roosts should be all on a level and not 
more than eighteen inches or two feet up from the floor. The 
roosts should be three or four inches wide, a two by five-inch joist 
making an excellent roost. 





CARNATIONS FOR AMATEURS. 


F. H. FELTER, OHIO. 


The reason why so many fail with carnations is that they keep 
the plants in pots all summer, and often entirely in the shade, 
thinking that they cannot stand exposure to the sun; whereas, if 
they would treat them properly, they would find the carnation very 
easy to grow. Secure young plants in the spring and plant them 
out in the open ground the last of April, or beginning of May. A 
light frost will not hurt them, but they may be covered in some 
manner on frosty nights. Plant in a well-drained place where they 
will get plenty of sunshine; any good, rich soil will do. Keep 
cultivated and tie up to stakes as they grow tall. Plant them ina 
bed by themselves so that nothing can crowd them, and they will 
flower freely all summer, and can be lifted up in autumn and potted 
while in bloom, if the work is done carefully. After they have 
done blooming, place in a cellar until spring. With such varieties 
as Silver Spray, Fairy Princess, Buttercup, etc., no one need to fail. 





Feeding Apples to Cows.—There has long been a practical opin- 
ion among farmers that while sweet apples might be fed to cows 
with satisfactory results, sour apples were very injurious for them; 
but this opinion has been founded upon very slight actual knowledge 
of the real feeding value of apples. Our experiment stations have 
so far given but little attention to analyses of the apple to ascertain 
its feeding value. At the Vermont station apple pomace, ensilaged, 
and used supplementary to and in part as a substitute for corn 
ensilage, was found to be relished by cows, and the results of four 
tests found it to be about equivalent in feeding value to corn silage. 
At the Massachusetts station Dr Goessmann found apples to con- 
tain about 80 per cent of moisture, the apples having been gathered 
Oct 6. The farther advanced apples are towards maturity the more 
sugar is found in them, and their feeding value depends largely 
upon the amount of dry matter which they contain. Laboratory 
tests show that the feeding value of apples is somewhat higher than 
that of an equal weight of turnips. Apple pomace is said to be 
equal to sugar beets, it being a somewhat singular chemical fact 
that the pomace is richer in nitrogenous matter than the apple from 
which it has been produced, and the feeding value of pomace is 
assumed to be, pound for pound, one-third higher than that of the 
whole apple. Still apples are deficient in nitrogen, and ought on 
this account to be liberally supplemented for dairy cows with wheat 
shorts, bran, oil cakes, clover and good hay. To obtain the best 
results from feeding them to cows, the early sort should be fed by 
itself, sour ones in less quantity than sweet ones, fed when fully 
ripe, after the night’s milking. The quantity should not exceed 
four to six quarts to a feed. 





Cut Brush late in August and early in September, and make ’em 
“bleed to death.” If they are cut off close they throw up but a 
a feeble growth next year, and do not fully recover from the shock 
for two full years. But ‘cut ‘em close,” as a bright, self-made 
farmer said to me recently. ‘‘If they are cut close to the earth, 
they may be mowed with a common grass scythe next year, and 
soon are easily conquered. Leave high stubs, and they zet higher, 
retain vitality, and make all the work done of no value. Cut ’em 
close, boys, even if you only cut over one-fourth of the area.” 
[Hollister Sage. 
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APPLE AND POTATO CRATES. 


One of the most successful potato growers in the United States 
harvests all his potatoes into bushel crates, piling them up upon a 
two-horse wagon until fully loaded, when they are drawn directly 

from the field to market 
or to the railroad to be 
loaded upon the cars, or 
to the cellar to be stored 
for a later market. The 
‘ advantage in the use of 
such crates is obvious. 
They afford a receptacle 
into which the potatoes 
can be picked from the 
ground and carried to the 
cart, and as the crate is set into the cart and an empty crate taken, 
there is no bruising of the tubers, as when poured several times 
into and out of baskets in getting them from the field to their des- 
tination. The same advantage has even more force in the case of 
gathering apples, which should be handled as little as possible to 
preserve the keeping qualities of the fruit. Of course a large num- 
ber of crates is required where one’s potato field or orchard is exten- 
sive, but well-made crates once provided will last almost a lifetime, 
and become better and better appreciated the longer they are used. 
The particular crate figured has solid ends and slat sides and bot- 
tom. The ends have two upright cleats and a horizontal cleat at 
the top, which forms a handle on each end, by which the crate is 
readily carried. Cut nails and spruce boards would best be used in 
the construction of these crates, for cut nails and spruce lumber do 
not readily part company. The crates can be made in bushel or 
two-bushel sizes, as preferred, being made of such a size in length, 
breadth and height as will make them fit mostJeconomically into 
one’s cart or farm wagon box, taking care always to keep the cubic 
contents the same as that called for in a bushel ar two-bushel 
measure. Where one is hauling his crops directly to market, such 
crates will help very materially in selling the crops, for if the dealer 
can receive them in the crates, pile them up in his cellar without 
emptying, and bring them up and sell them from the crate as 
wanted — when the empty crate can be stored away for its 
owner,—he will be much better pleased, and will often accept 
produce thus crated in preference to the offering ofjanother which 
must be handled over at least twice, increasing labor and injuring 
the fruit. The making of a supply of such crates will afford occu- 
pation for some rainy days, when other work cannot be done, 











A MOVABLE PIGPEN. 
anil 

Our illustration shows a very complete pigpen that can be 
moved about from place to place to secure fresh ground. The 
construction is 
well shown in the 
sketch, the only 
point not shown 
being the _ parti- 
tion that divides 
the pen into two 
equal parts, the 
part under the ; : 
roof being thus = 
shut in to provide SERVICEABLE PEN FOR PIGS. 
a shelter against cold and storms. The trough pulls out like a 
drawer to be filled, or may be made long enough to be left half 
within and half without the pen. There is, of course, no floor. 








DEVICE FOR CLANCNS CELERY. 


The “new celery culture” does away, to a certain extent, with 
artificial blanching, but many people do not follow this method of 
5 close planting, while, more- 

over, some sorts of celery 
will not blanch, even with 
, close planting, unless banked 
+2% by earth, boards, or some- 
thing of the sort. Earth is 
objectionable in many cases, 
while the use of boards is 
expensive and cumbersome 
if one’s celery rows are somewhat extensive. The accompanying 
illustration shows a device that may be found useful. The cheapest 
of cotton cloth is bought and torn into strips of the required width,_ 
when it may be hemmed upon a sewing machine. The whole, when 
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dipped in a ten-cent package of black dye, is ready to be tacked 
upon slender sticks, sharpened at one end. It is a simple and very 
easy matter then to place these strips of cloth along the sides of the 
celery rows, turning at the end and going back upon the other side 
of the row. Sufficient shade may perhaps be afforded in most cases 
without dyeing the white cloth. 








SEASONABLE POULTRY HINTS. 


Give the hens intended for be eoders sweet, nourishing food, and 
keep them in motion, but do not overfeed with corn in any form, 
for very fat fowls are poor breeders and are more liable to lay soft 
shelled eggs. 

If you have not a plenty of pine needles on hand, do not fail to 
lay in a stock this fall, for they make excellent nests all the year 
round, and are particularly good for the sitters in the spring. They 
are clean, cool, and being free from anything green, are no attrac- 
tion for the hens to scratch in for food. 

The symmetry of the stock and the size and color of the eggs 
can be influenced largely by care in selection of eggs for hatching 
using only those which are large, dark, and from well formed fowls 

Keep the houses clean, and when space is limited and the 
fowls can not get out much, be all the more particular, and do not 
overstock, A flock of eight or ten is about right, and can be nicely 
managed and kept in good thrift, Clean off under the roosts each 
morning, and scatter dry sand on the boards at each cleaning. 
Rake and stir up the ground at every cleaning, so that the bottom 
will be fine and dry for the dusting of the fowls. 

The tools handiest for cleaning are a large sheet iron bucket of 
the capacity of two ordinary pails, a piece of clapboard about two 
feet long for cleaning off the roost board, and a garden rake for 
taking up the feathers and litter from the bottom of the houso 
With the use of these it is but little work to keep a house clean. 





A NOVEL ELOWERPOT. 


Among the old trees about one’s home, there i is often one wit! 
a great hole near its base. A twin trunk 
has been removed, or'a low branch 
lopped off, and the wound has rotted 
away and left the unsightly cavity. 
Just the thing for a flower pot! The 
rich soil put into it will keep moist in its 
shady resting place. Plant vines, and 
almost before you know it they will be 
winding about the old tree, and making 
it the most beautiful feature of the 
lawn. Hardy vines that will winter 
well are to be chosen, the beautiful 


woodbine coming in for first choice 
perhaps, on account of its autumn glories and utes napdindan 








Keeping Tools in Repair.—The advent of warmer weather sug- 
gests the repair of plows, harrows, wagons, planter, seeder, and 
the overhauling of all the tools and machines that will be needed 
during the spring and summer, and putting them in good repair. 
The simple repairs the farmer can make himself; but one should 
also remember that while it is a good rule to do on the farm all the 
work that can be done to advantage, ‘‘ every man to his trade” is 
also a good rule, and the help of the carpenter and blacksmith may 
well be invoked. Repairs should not be made until they can be well 
made. When the farm machines and implements are put in good 
repair is the proper time to give them a coat of paint. One can now 
buy ready-mixed paints of many colors, and any one with usual 
intelligence ought to be able to apply paint to farm machinery. 





Care of Brood Sows. —Pork is worth so much money this 
spring that farmers cannot afford to neglect the sows that are 
about to drop their pigs. If left in the woods, about the straw 
stacks, or even in old sheds, very wet or bitter cold weather may 
overtake them just at the critical time, to the certain loss of many 
or all of the tender little pigs. There is time enough, if one takes 
advantage of it, to fit up some old stalls or other convenient places 
to make the sows comfortable. There is no need of extra warmth, 
provided the pen is dry and properly bedded. Leaves are better 
than straw to keep the little pigs from getting tangled up as they 
crawl about. The sow should be put in the pen some days before 
parturition, to accustom her to the new surroundings, and if she is 
of a wild nature she should be disturbed as little as possible. Under 
such conditions sows are very irritable, and often become restless. 
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Getting at the Facts. 


The farm mortgage scare is pretty thoroughly 
exploded by the final report on this inquiry. 
The plain truth is that only a little more than 
one-quarter of the taxed acres in the country 
are mortgaged. Probably not over one-fifth of 
the farms in the country are mortgaged, for, so 
far as can be judged, not half of the mortgages 
on tracts of one acre or more cover farms. The 
debt averages only $8 per acre on all the mort- 
gaged acres, and only $2.35 on each acre taxed. 

It is generally considered that a loan amount- 
ing to two-thirds of the assessed value of a 
good farm or other improved real estate, is a 
safe investment. But all the real estate mort- 
gages in this country amount to only one- 
fourth of the sum that might be safely loaned 
on such land, on the basis just named. In 
other words, our real estate could carry four 
times as much debt as it now bears and still be 
within the limits of safety! 

Combine with these facts the equally impor- 
tant point that four-fifths in number and 
amount of mortgages were given to secure pur- 
chase money, and the conclusion is irresistible 
that, through the agency of borrowed money, 
millions of people have paid, and are paying 
for farms and homes of their own who might 
otherwise never be able to get a place of their 
own. The census shows that five millions of 
such mortgages were paid in the ten years 
ending Jan. 1, 90, and probably over a million 
of these discharged mortgages were on farms. 

The proportion of these mortgages that were 
discharged by foreclosure, or by being paid up 
by the owner of the property, does not appear 
from the census returns. Foreclosures have 
certainly been more numerous than during 
the agricultural boom period from 1875 to 1880. 
They account in part for the fact that 28 farms 
in every hundred were cultivated by tenants 
in 1890, against only 25 ten years earlier. The 
final report on the census of mortgages shows 
that 34 out of every hundred families living on 
farms are tenants, but this is not to be confused 
with the 28 per cent of tenanted farms. It sim- 
ply proves that the practice is on the increase 
of hiring farm help with families who board 
them ina tenement furnished by the farmer, 
contrasted with the old plan of boarding single 
men in the farmers’ family. This is a distinct 


EDITORIAL 


gain, easing the farmer’s wife and giving the 
help a home of their own. 

Including this class, however, the final re- 
port shows that in every hundred families who 
lived on United States farms in 1890, 47 owned 
free of incumbrance, 19 owned but were mort- 
gaged, and 34*hired their homes. In cities of 
8000 to 100,000 population, two-thirds of the fam- 
ilies are tenants, and in the larger cities three- 
fourths. In the smaller towns, more than half 
the families hire, against only one-third of 
those who live on farms. 

This inquiry into mortgages and proprietor- 
ship has been the first ever conducted for this 
or any other country. The work has been well 
done. It is worth all it costs to know how well 
off American farmers really are. They are bet- 
ter situated in every respect than their breth- 
ren in any other part of the world. 

This important matter should be investigated 
by every farmers’ organization in the country. 
Apply to the census office at Washington for 
its two bulletins summarizing the inquiry into 
mortgages and proprietorship, and also consult 
the elaborate reviews of the census of farm 
mortgages and tenantry that have been pub 
lished in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST during 
during the past year. 

The high rate of interest on farm loans com- 
pared to loans on city property is one great 
evil emphasized by this inquiry. The farmer 
cannot afford to pay as much interest as the 
city business man, instead of paying more, and 
we propose to show later that his mortgage is 
somuch safer as an investment that lower in- 
terest ought to be gladly accepted. 


Influence of New Uses for Wheat. 


Added interest to the question of feeding 
wheat to live stock has followed the issuance of 
the government bulletin. This says that when 
wheat and corn are the same in price per 
bushel it is the part of wisdom to feed wheat 
and sell corn. Emphasis is added when it is 
remembered that corn is now selling at figures 
greater than wheat, bushel for bushel, in 
every leading market of the country, and a 
measured bushel of the former contains a less 
number of pounds than does a bushel of wheat. 
This innovation in the feedin: and grain grow- 
ing business is interesting in more ways than 
one. The farmer is eagerly reading the testi- 
mony offered on all sides regarding the value 
of wheat as a food, and none the less desires to 
know the effect of any such consumption on 
the market for wheat and corn. Up to the 
present time the quantity of wheat taken out 
of public stocks for the purpose named is not 
great, but the matter is beginning to attract the 
attention of operators in the leading shipping 
and speculative markets, who are wondering 
to what extent this feeding will go. 

The demand for shipment to interior and 
eastern feeding points has been unquestiona- 
bly on the increase during the last fortnight. 
So far the business is confined to the under 
grades, yet this very fact tends to narrow the 
difference in price between No 3, for example, 
and No 2, or the speculative grade. Chicago 
shippers have sent this wheat, which is quotable 
at figures around }0@5ic, to New England and 
nearer points, and from all sections in the cen- 
tral valleys come reports to the effect that 
farmers are disposed to try the plan. Will 
corn and wheat prices maintain their present 
relative position, should. this feeding become 
general? If the feeding of wheat to live stock 
increases materially it is difficult to see how 
corn can long hold its place above wheat. If 
the latter is fed freely to hogs and cattle, either 
alone or mixed with other grain, stocks must 
be cut into rapidly. The yearly per capita re- 
quirement of wheat for food and seed is esti- 
mated by different authorities at 5.2 bu to 5.7 
bu. But if the new element of fattening live 
stock is to be introduced, new estimates must 
be made regarding the time required to cut 
down the visible supplies of wheat, and the 
new outlet for the grain may prove an impor- 


tant factor in shaping prices in this country if 
not throughout the world. 

The corn crops of 1892-93 aggregated about 3300 
million bu, and during the two crop years end- 
ing with last June the exports were 111,000,000 
bu. As reserves of old corn are small every- 
where, it naturally follows that the remainder, 
or more than 5000 millions, has been consumed 
at home. On the assumption that 1894 will 
prove another short crop year, it is not impos- 
sible such suggested shortage may mean a de- 
mand for wheat which will carry it to its prop- 
er relative position above corn. Wheat-fat- 
tened hogs have sold within a few days in 
Chicago at figures which netted 80 a 90¢ per, bu 


for the wheat. 
eS 


The fair season opens this week with our 
great annual seven days’ exhibition of the New 
York state agricultural society at Syracuse, 
which begins on Tuesday. 
port, boiled down for busy farmers 
the wheat without the chaff, will be a feature of 
our next We shall hope to meet many 


of our subscribers and friends on this occasion. 
cg 


Our complete re- 
who want 


issue. 


Illinois farmers who know how to feed stock 
protitably, will no doubt take advantage of the 
opportunity now offered. Some of them from 
the central portion of the state have already 
gone west to purchase the cattle that are so 
cheap to feed during the coming winter. The 
price of corn during the coming year promises 
to be good as a result of the crop shortage, and 
from this these farmers reason that stock will 
be high later on. 

—— 

The cheese was all right and may be safely 
eaten. We refer to the New York 
which was seized by the board of health in that 
city, because it was suspected that the ferocious 
bacilli of diphtheria were lurking therein. / nd 
it was. The bacteriologist of the board found 
it. He then cultivated it, and raised a brood. 
Next he inoculated guinea pigs and rabbits 
with it, but the animals obstinately refused to 
get asore throat. The microbes were of no use. 
So the cheese has heen given back to the owner 
and the health of the city is safe. 

- cr 

One of the abuses at Washington 
needs reforming, is the annual distribution of 
seeds by members of congress. The original 
intention of this law was to authorize the de- 
partment to procure seeds and plants of new, 
rare and untried varieties for the purpose of 
distributing them in this, then a comparatively 
new country, and learning their value and 
adaptability. In the course of time, the intent 
of the law has been wholly set aside and hun- 
dreds of tons of seeds have been bought of the 
ordinary kinds and are used by members of 
congress as a means of adding to their per- 
sonal popularity among constituents. 
Very often the seeds are of poor quality, and 
in many are worthless. Some of the 
flower seeds they send out excite the derision 
of anyone foblish enough to plant them. See- 
retary Morton, whose ofticial course we have 
not always commended, is sound on this ques- 
tion and put himself on record as opposing it 
when he first went into office, but congress 
overruled him and took the charge of the 
bureau for distributing them out of his hands. 
The secretary has not rested in the matter and 
has recently obtained a deciSion from the 
attorney general that the law only allows him 
to purchase rare and valuable and foreign 
seeds. He considers this decision mandatory 
and if he has charge sf the purchasing of seeds 
in future, the bulk of the transaction will be 
greatly reduced. Every beggarly congress- 
man who wants to pose as a generous giver at 
the expense of the people will protest at the 
action of Secretary Morton, but the honest, 
level-headed farmers and citizens generally 
will heartily approve it. 
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Free railroad transportation of exhibits both 
Ways accounts in part for the two big state fairs 


that are so successfulin Maine. Here’s a hint 
that railroads generally may well act upon. 











Argentine Wheat Competition. 


The Argentine republic as a wheat growing 
country has in the recent past come sharply 
and prominently to the’front as a direct com- 
petitor with the United States. In fact the 
unprecedentedly low prices at which wheat 
has been selling for more than a year is in no 
small degree attributable directly to this com- 
petition. Great Britain and western Europe, 
which form the great market place for the 
world’s wheat surplus, have taken advantage 
of the largely increased offerings from South 
(erica and bought freely. During the period 
of intense depression in the earlier part of this 
year, only slightly relieved now, ‘the ‘bears’ 
made less capital out of the Indian or even the 
Russian crop than they did out of the fact that 
(Argentine was selling wheat in Liverpool and 
London at prices equal to a cent a pound. 

Many careful students of the wheat situation 
are beginning to fear that the expansion of the 
area in that district will become so important 
us to jeopardize permanently the price Ameri- 
can farmers shall receive for their wheat. The 
increase in production has certainly been re- 
markable during the last twodecades. Wheth- 
er it is to continue in the same ratio is a ques- 
tion. Up to two years ago the high prices paid 
stimulated wheat growing in Argentina ma- 
terially, but this has been somewhat checked 
owing to the low level of the last 18 months. 
Methods of cultivating the ground, handling 
and marketing the crops are much less nearly 
perfect than in this country, and this in itself 
will serve to prevent as rapid an increase in 
the production as might otherwise be the case. 

Last year 4,600,000 acres of land were under 
cereal cultivation in Argentina, and the entire 
area fit for growing grains approximates 


240,000,000 acres throughout the republic. The 
lass of wheat most grown is known as the 





a 
barletta, which resembles our red American 
winter wheat, and to some extent what is 
known in the Chicago market as Kansas hard 
wheat. The large export houses located at the 
seaboard send their agents and buyers into the 
country to contract for the surplus crop which 
is harvested chiefly during the month of Jan- 
uary. A few grain elevators at the shipping 
points on the ocean are built on the American 
plan and work well, but in the main the crop 
is handled in a very crude manner, being 
placed in bags and loaded into the vessel in 
this form. Owing to the lack of ample country 
storage considerable damage is done, espec- 
ially in wet weather. The grain is frequently 
simply piled in bags on the ground and at the 
platforms of interior railway stations and is 
thus exposed to serious rain storms. 

The increase in exports is almost sensational, 
beginning scarcely 15 years ago. A meager 
6,000 bu were shipped during 1881. In a little 
over two years the exports had increased to 
2,250,000 bu, and in 1887 jumped to 8,800,000 bu. 
This was followed by two lean years, but in 
189%) 12,000,000 bu were sent abroad, going 
almost altogether to Europe. The exports in 
1891 were nearly 15,000,000 bu and in 1892 17,400,- 
000 bu. The last wheat crop was phenomenal 
in yield, and a careful estimate places this at 17 
bu per acre against government returns for 
this country of less than 12 bu. The quality of 
the latest crop is rather below an average and 
cargocs sent sent abroad were universally 
mixed with dirt and other foreign substances. 
The shipments, however, were very large, 
approximating 36,000,000 bu during the first 
three months of this year. 

This sharp competition,Swhich our Ameri- 
can wheat growers are obliged to face, is 
readily seen in the English purchases to make 
up needed requirements. During the first 
seven months of 18% the imports into Great 
Britain included 15,000,000 bu from the United 
States, while the Argentine furnished 15,000,000 
bu, or almost as much. The price of wheat in 
England has declined from a point as high as 
$1.60 per bu in 1874 to 58 to 60c during the last 
few months for the kind last noted. 

Wheat land ready for cultivation can be 
rented at about 40e an acre and the careful 
farmer can usually depend on a yield of 13 to 15 
bu. Regarding the acreage for this year, it is 
estimated about 20 per cent greater than that 
of a year ago. It'is scarcely probable that the 
average yield will be as great, and careful esti- 
mates place the crop for export only slightly 
larger than that of the current year. One 
thing which has served to sharply stimulate 
the free marketing of the Argentine wheat is 
the premium on gold, now about 260. This is so 
great that the producer receives for his wheat 
crop now being suld an average of about 37c in 
per bu. The purchasing power of a 
bushel of this wheat in the Argentine market 
places is relatively much greater than that of 
the same raised by the Dakota or Ohio farmer. 
The cost of producing wheatin the Argentine in 
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presumption that the’ crop will all be needed, 
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’92 was 13c per bu (gold), according to the aver- 
age of several crops investigated, by the Eng- 
lish consul at Buenos Ayres. 





Our Purchase of Foreign Hay. 





With the tariff on imported hay cut directly 
in two, the future of the movement is a ques- 
tion which cannot be determined. Our neigh- 
bors across the border on the north have se- 
cured a good crop and naturally will seek a 
market in this country for a considerable part 
of their surplus. Recent export business on 
English and continental account has not been 
altogether satisfactory, and with liberal crops 
abroad this year, only moderate shipments 
across the ocean can be reasonably expected. 
At the same time the competition of Canadian 
hay with that grown by our own farmers 
should not prove serious unless the imports 


increase sharply. For the year ending 
with June, the total imports. of hay 
into the United States amounted to 56,- 


700 tons, a falling off, compared with the pre- 
vious year, of nearly 17 per cent, but rather 
greater than the business of the two years im- 
mediately preceding. 

The four-dollar tariff, which has just been 
superseded, went into effect Oct 6, 1890, and 
resulted in an immediate decrease in the 
imports of hay. For that year these were 
nearly 125,000 tons, while for the year ending 
June, ’91, they dropped to 58,000 tons, subse- 
quently increasing as noted. Probably 99 per 
cent of our imported hay comes from Canada, 
and this nearly altogether from Ontario and 
Quebec. The quantities of imported hay for a 
series of fiscal years, its average values com- 
pared with the average local prices of hay on 
American farms in December, and the esti- 
ae domestic crop in. millions of tons, fol- 
ows: 


Ay value per ton U.S. crop 


Imports tons. Imported. Domestic tons. 
1894. 86,700 $8.55 es 60,000,000 
1893, 104,2 9.25 $8.68 65,000,000 
1892, 79,700 8.97 8.49 84,000.000 
1891, 58,200 7.66 8.39 83,000,000 
1690, 124,500 9.18 7.7 70,000,000 
1889, 105,200 10.27 7.83 58,000,000 
888, 100,100 9.76 10.76 47,000,000 
887, 78,200 10.09 9.34 41,000,000 
1886, 91,900 11.24 7.36 42,000,000 
1885, 160,900 9.43 9.15 45,000,000 


Prices of hay at leading eastern markets 
showed fair advances during the period 1890-93 
but are now $1@2 lower than a year ago. 
Outside quotations for choice grades at the 
dates and places named were as follows, per 





ton: | | 
-—— Boston._—,, 7——New York.—, 
Ap Sept Apr Sept 
1894, 16.50@17.00 16.50@17.00 17.00@——_-_ 16.00@17.00 
1893, 18.50@19.50 19.00@20.00 18.00@19.00 18.00@——. 
1892, 18.00@18.50 18.00@19.00 18.00@19.00 —18.00@—— 
1891, 14.00@. 17.00@18.00 12.00@13.00 15.00@16.00 
1890, 16.00@17.00 15.00@16.50 16.00@17.00 15.00@16.50 
1987, 16.00@17.00 —17.00@18.00  16.00@—— —13.00@18.00 
1885, 17.00@18.00 21.00@22.00 15.00@20.00 19.00@20.00 


este 

Cost of Wheat Production.—Senator Peffer’s 
report estimates that in Dakota where the best 
machinery is used and large areas are worked 
wheat costs 35e per bu, while in California under 
the most favorable conditions it can be produced 
for 22c. In India the extremely low wages paid 
for labor reduces the cost to 13c, while official ad- 
vices from the Argentine show that wheat can 
be grown there for about the same price. Con- 
sequently with the difference in silver prices the 
latter two countries are able to profitably lay 
down wheat in Liverpool for 50c, and for that 
reason supply such a large proportion of the Eu- 
ropean demand, 

Lower Duty and Hay Prices.—Farmers on 
our northern borders will be the first to feel 
the effect of a reduced duty on foreign hay. Al- 
ready Canadian dealers are planning to make re- 
newed efforts to market some of their surplus 
here, especially as their trade with England is 
now unsatisfactory. They expect to sell No2 hay 
in this country, owing to the low prices at which 
itis now offered, a grade which up to the present 
time has been nearly unsalable. Montreal 
dealers are offering to deliver No 1 timothy hay 
in the New York and Jersey city markets only a 
trifle above $14, or 2@3 less than recent quota- 
tions. At country points in the northwest near 
Winnipeg new Canadian hay is offered as low as 
$4 50, and at stations throughout Ontario the 
quotations are relatively low. Buyers at the big 
seaboard markets are not slow to demand con- 
cessions owing to the fact of a $2 duty instead of 
the old rate of $4, and the market for New York 
hay as well as that from other states is heavy. 
Despite the serious shortage in the west and the 


farmers seem to be imbued with the idea that 
they must sell and ship their hay as rapidly as 
possible. The natural result is a glut in many of 
the markets, and prices in the east have declined 
within the week 50e@$1P ton. Under these exist- 
ing conditions it is not strange that the demand 
is for sound and choice hay, and this is relatively 
much steadier than everything else. In the west 
and northwest, where the drouth effects are so 
phnonounced, values have shown an inclination 
to harden. 





The Cranberry Crop of New England, New Jer- 
sey and Wisconsin has suffered seriously from 
drouth. The Wisconsin cranberry growers’ asso- 
ciation met Aug 14 and concluded that this stato 
will yield less than one-third as many cranber- 
ries as last year, some putting it at only 10 % of 
an average, and drouth and fire have so materi- 
ally damaged vines that the crop for next season 
will be seriously impaired. The American cran- 
berry growers’ association met at Philadelphia, 
Aug 2, and all reports from New England and 
New Jersey more than confirmed our earlier no- 
tice of injury from drouth. One-half an average 
supply of cranberries is doubtless a liberal esti- 
mate for this year. The Wisconsin cranberry 
trade company, capital $10;000, was formed Aug 14 
to sell the fruit produced by its stockholders. It 
hopes to be able to prevent Chicago commission 
merchants selling the berries at such low figures 
as they have in the past. 


The Sharp Advance in Cattle during the past 
few weeks has been in the light of a surprise to 
many in the trade. The good to choice grades 
have sold better than poor and common lots, nor 
is there reason for wonder in this. Drouth in 
many sections of the west, reduced ideas about 
the corn and hay eryps, uncertainty regarding 
sufficient fall pasturage and the high prices rul- 
ing for old corn have all served to induce many 
farmers to ship their cattle before the stock was 
in a really attractive condition. As aresult there 
is found to be plethora of these under grades, or 
beeves which are not well finished, while the pro- 
portion of fine to fancy steers suitable for tho 
best eastern trade and export to England is rela- 
tively small. If feed is available it certainly 
pays the farmer to make his cattle in excellent 
condition before sending them to market. Dur- 
ing the next eight weeks it must be remembered 
that there will be a perfect flood of cattle from 
the middle and northern range districts. Many 
of these are so attractive in quality that the big 
dressed beef concerns, and shippers to the east as 
well, will take them in preference to farm-fed 
steers. They can be secured at prices below 
those current for fairly finished grain-fed ani- 
mals, and as a result everything below the class 
named must expect to meet with this sharp com- 
petition until the snow flies. 





California Fruit in London has proved a great 
novelty. The first large shipment ever made to 
England arrived in London at the close of the 
week and was sold at auction. Buyers were rep- 
resented from all parts of England and critically 
examined the fruit. Although in fair condition 
it was over-ripe, showing that it had been picked 
too late and packed too lightly. The result of 
this initial shipment was moderately satisfactory 
however, and the grapes, plums and pears met 
with ready sale. Some of the last named went at 
low prices, ranging at $1@1 50 per box of 40 Ibs, al- 
though some of the greener pears brought as high 
as 275@285. Further shipments are being made, 
as it has been proved beyond a doubt that it is 
practicable to market Pacific Coast fruit in Eng- 
land. 


India’s Wheat Crop.—The millions of people 
living in India are formidable rivals of the Ameri- 
ean wheat growers ib: the world’s markets. Dur- 
ing the last four years they have exported nearly 
135 million bushels of wheat, of which 27 millions 
were exported in 18%, 56 millions in 1891, 28 mil- 
lions in 1892, and 22 millions in 1893. The total 
product for 1894 is estimated at 258 million bushels, 
as against 268 million bushels in 1893. This year’s 
crop is two million bushels below the average. 
More than the usual acreage of wheat was sown, 
owing to the generally favorable summer and 
autumn rains. The winter and spring weather 
varied widely in the different regions, so that, 
though the harvest was excellent in the Punjab, it 
was decidedly bad in the central provinces, and 
only fair elsewhere. The cultivation of this cereal 
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appears to be extending in Bengal, and also in the 
northwestern provinces. Although the home con- 
sumption is great, there has in general been little 
trade in wheat between the provinces. Prices 
have been moderate, even in those sections where 
the crop was a complete failure, and the decline 
in thie export trade has combined with the general 
abundance of all the grain harvests to keep the 
price of wheat below fifty cents per bushel. 


The Chicago Produce Exchange is making a 
commendable effort to rid the commission busi- 
ness of dishonest operators who are causing loss 
to country shippers and injury to reliable trades- 
men. A committee is thoroughly investigating 
the question of frauds witha view of securing 
proper legislation to prevent them. At times 
farmers find it profitable to ship their prod- 
uce direct to the market, but so many losses 
have occurred through unscrupulous dealers that 
the practice is not common. It is safe only when 
the integrity of the consignee is fully establish- 
ed. The broker who makes fair promises to se- 
cure prices much higher than those current 
should be regarded with suspicion. 


Canadian Cedar Lumber in large quantities is 
pointing this way since ,the change in the tariff 
admitting it duty free. On the north shore of 
Georgian Bay lumbering firms are seeking suita- 
ble positions for saw mills, that section being 
favorably located for shipping lumber via the 
great lakes both east and west. British Columbia 
is also making a push for the market now enjoy- 
ed by Oregon and Washington lumber. All raw 
boards and other lumber now come in’ free, and 
prices are likely to be reduced to consumers. , 


Butter Stocks at 16 western points of distribu- 
tion, including Elgin, St Paul and Minneapolis, 
were last week reported at 19,400 tubs against 20,300 
one year ago. Boston stocks were 143,000 tubs 
against 104,000 last year. 


Green Calf Skins continue firm in tone and 
prices were last week marked up }4c. Such buy- 
ers as Carroll Page of Hyde Park,! Vt, confidently 
advise country shippers to take all desirable lots 
at fair prices. 

Apple Buyers find, upon getting into the field, 
that the yield is uneven, some sections showing 
excellent returns while in others,the harvest will 
be materially less than anticipated. In western 
Massachusetts sales on the trees have been made 
at $1.15 p bbl. From western New York come 
complaints that the apples are dropping off the 
trees and growers there are in many instances 
convinced that spraying their orchards in the 
spring and early summer is beneficial, such now 
showing good crops. Offerings of apples in the 
distributing markets are increasing, and owing to 
the plentitude of other fruits poor to common 
stock sells slowly at mean prices. Our ex- 
haustive special report on winter apples is now 
under way, and growers will consult their own 
interests by refusing to make contracts until our 
report is published. Every indication now is for 
ashort crop. The yield in 1889 as returned by the 
census is given below, with condition Aug 1 then 
and now. Without allowing for the increase in 
orchards, the department returns indicate a 
yield this year as expressed below (yields in both 
years are stated in thousands of bushels, last 
000s omitted, while condition is onthe basis of 


100): 
Yield (M of bu) Condi- Yield (M of bu) Condi- 
tion 
189 1Ih& "SO 1889 18s *8D 
9071 2861 b a “440 (O84 70 
é 8362 3 y 0,679 424 8 
1218 36 2 3,789 U768 BS 
1600 7 5 Mi 13,152 
1994 1 of S7s4 
S44 y 5 56 Iil 9601 
T5533 bAS2 4 1592 
1410 SOMO 
Sl SOUS: 
7502 8718 
2113 1178 
1239 1038 
, 184 1655 968 
Tenn, 724 2 70 
‘Total United States apple crop in 1889, returned by 
census 143,106,000 bu, equal to bbls 
Crop in printipal states enumerated above was in 
"SU 130,580,000 bu, equal to bbls 52,222,000 
Department of agriculture returns on Aug 1, ™% 
for these states without correction indicate a 
yield of 98,986,000 bu, equal to 
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bbls 29,504,000 


Strength in the Hog Market.—Heavy hogs 
continue to command a considerable premium 
ever light weights of 2001lbs or less. The strength 
in shipping and packing weights at such leading 
markets as Chicago, Kansas City and Omaha has 
Surprised many of the oldest heads in the trade. 
4. few months ago there were any number of pre- 
«.ictions that hogs would sell around $4, but they 
are now practically $2 better than that. The se- 
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vere drouth in the west has served to force many 
farmers to market half-fat hogs, and as a result 
the proportion of really good to choice heavy 
weights of 250 lbs and better is small. Were 
it not for this fact, choice light hogs would 
no doubt command a premium over heavy 
weights. A year ago this amounted to 30 or 40¢e 
per 100 lbs. The market for hogs is not unprom- 
ising and many of.the best posted anticipate con- 
tinued good prices. The south, always a big con- 
sumer ot pork product, is this year favored with 
an enormous cotton crop, and plentiful supplies 
ofcorn, other cereals and fruits, and the conse- 
quent prosperity of its people should mean a big 
demand for northern pork. 

Australian Fresh Meats are beginning to seek 
new outlets onthe continent of Europe and in 
provinces of the United Kingdom. That far off 
island continent has made such rapid progress in 
the last few years in the export of meats in re- 
frigerators that English dealers begin to fear the 
home markets will be glutted. For this reason 
they insist that in order to avoid serious loss new 
markets must be found for their frozen meat in- 
dustry. There is more or less prejudice on the 
part of consumers against frozen meats, and this 
is another feature with which the trade is oblig- 
ed to contend, yet the exports from Australia 
have inereased enormously during the last few 
years. Including beef, mutton and other meats 
not preserved by being salted, the United King- 
dom imported in 1893 a total of 67,800,000 Ibs from 
the country, named against 43,800,000 Ibs in 1892 
and 22,400,000 Ibs in 1890. 


The Terminal Tax at the Chicago stock yards 
is being investigated by a committee appointed 
from the live stock exchange. The railroads are 
inclined to charge country shippers twice for 
switching cars: once while loaded and once after 
having been emptied. It is claimed that the rail- 
roads will abolish their $2 terminal tax if the 
trackage tax at the yards is abolished. It has 
been pertinently suggested that the transporta- 
tion lines might as well try to compel a shipper 
to pay for hauling empties back to the country. 

Musk Melon Shipments from western Michi- 
gan are especially large. One day last week fully 
7000 cases of one bu each were shipped from Ben- 
ton Harbor on Chicago and Milwaukee boats and 
by rail to Indiana points. Fruit destined for Chi- 
cago, Whether peaches, grapes or melons, must be 
shipped early enough in the evening to reach 
that market before daybreak in the morning in 
order to secure best prices. Very often consign- 
ments are delayed from 2to6 hours and by that 
time the best class of trade is supplied and prices 
on this belated fruit are poor. Peach shipments 
are very large, as many as 25,000 to 40,000 baskets 
going out on the boats. 


Grape Growers are getting fairly good prices 
up to the present time. The season is advancing 
so rapidly, however, that a decline is not improb- 
able. In eastern New York the Wilder has been 
hurt by the drouth. Concords are in good con- 
dition and moving freely to market. Western 
New York and Michigan, packed in so-called 10- 
ib baskets, are selling in Chicago at 18@22c p 
bskt. It is carefully estimated that during the 
season the Cleveland grape district will send out 
1200 cars. 


American Apples are reported by cable in good 
demand in the English markets. At Liverpool 
fruit of desirable varieties is salable at $2 50@3 25 
per bbl. Upto the present time shipments from 
the new crop are small. 


Chicago Board of Trade merchants have 
asked that the railroads furnish them terminal 
facilities for handling grain. They hold that the 
elevator people take possession of all grain upon 
its arrival. The public warehousemen know the 
quality of all consignments for the east, which 
gives them the opportunity of substituting poor 
for good grades retaining the best for their own 
customers. These privileges are contrary to the 
inter-state commerce law, which was enacted for 
the express purpose of preventing the unjust dis- 
crimination now complained of. Equal rights for 
all engaged in the grain trade is absolutely neces- 
sary if the farmer is to get any profit. 

—— 

Great Merit. —The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
is pre-eminently the paper of great merit, and one 
which every tiller of the soil would do well to 
study. M. H. SPLAKMAN, Boulder Co., Cal. 
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GOOD CROPS BRING PROSPERITY. 


Southern Harvest Returns, Present and 
Prospective, Encouraging. 


Whatever may be said of other sections of tho 
country the situation in the south is full of prom- 
ise. While business recovery in the north, east 
and west is sure to come, it may be slow, and the 
return toa normal position may be tardy. But 
for the south there are in the surroundings to-day 
many elements of encouragement. The boom pe- 
riodof the manufacturing districts in the “New 
South,” followed as it was a year or two later by 
the usual reaction from a too rapid growth, is now 
happily a matter of history rather than present 
experience. The enormous resources of this part 
of the nation are bound to assert themselves this 
year in a manner most pleasing to every south- 
ern agriculturist, and good times seem to be just 
at hand. 


Cotton and Corn tell the story. These staples, 
together with crops which are sometimes improp- 
erly grouped among those of minor importance, 
such as small grains, hay, fruits and vegetables, 
have this year thrived wonderfully and to-day 
are practically made. Such kinds as have not 
yet been harvested are for the most part out of 
danger, and unlike our northern neighbors there 
is little or no reason for fear of frosts, or drouth. 
While the north is obliged to face short crops, es- 
pecially of corn and hay, this part of the country 
has raised more than an abundance of nearly 
everything. Wheat, of course, is low in price 
everywhere, but even here the surplus of the 
Ohio river border states sells relatively as well as 
that raised in the north Corn, on the 
other hand, is in generally short supply and sell- 
Reserves from previous crops 
big surplus 
states of Mis- 
souri and Indiana are universally conceded to be 
seriously short. An spring which 
pointed to an unprecedented crop of 2500 miliion 
changed through disaster, and 


and west. 


ing at high figures. 
are small, and the °'% yield in the 
Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, 
outlook last 
bushels has been 
the ultimate yield {for the entire country is now 
cut down in the popular trade estimates to 1500 to 
1700 millions. 


The South is Strong right here. The 
is especially promising, and certain 
states will show the best harvest in many 
Official state bulletins that in 
tricts bushels will be raised where 
a single measure last year. Late 
and favorable temperatures improved 
and harvest will be 
which never before anything 
requirements will 
the north and for export account. 
best in years, and 
for sale should find a ready market 
erative their 
Cotton decidedly 
the quantity available for market will 


corn crop 
southern 
years. 
dis- 
there was but 


assert many 
August rains 
the crop, 
Counties 
home 
have corn to ship to 


returns large. 
had 


this year 


beyond 


Prices are the 
southern farmers with corn 
with remun- 
season’s work. 
is true, but 
be large, 


money results for 


values are low, it 
thus compensating for a 6 or 7 cent rate. 


While Crop Scarcity isthe general cry in the 
vorth, subject to a few exceptions, throughout 
the south there is just as general abundance. The 
corn surplus ought to meet with ready disposi- 
tion. Even now there is a movement on foot to 
export corn direct from Savannah to Liverpool. 
This is perhaps the first attempt to ship to Europe 
from a point so far south. Shipments of this 
kind will save the expensive rail freight to such 
northern ports as Philadelphia and Baltimore, or 
even Newport News. From Texas to Georgia 
come good reports. Tennessee last year raised 
four times as much corn as New York, and Ky 
more than its big neighbor across the Ohio river. 
The years to come should have more to tell of the 
southern corn trade with countries beyond its 
immediate borders. 


The Cotton Market continues to be controlled 
largely by the movement of the new crop. The 
receipts at principal ports are not as great as had 
been popularly estimated, but a good many op- 
erators believe these will speedily increase, and 
the offerings for September delivery are a trifle 
more pressing. Bulletins point to rather too 
much rain here and there; in the main there is no 
uneasiness about the ultimate outcome of the 
crop, and uplands middling remains a shade 
under 7c as arule. Cables show fair animation in 
the Liverpool market. A Pacific steamer is now 
en route to Japan bearing a cargo of 2200 bales 
shipped from a Washington port. The cotton was 
sent originally from Texas and made a train load 
of 36 cars. 











RAIN STILL NEEDED. 
The Weather and Crop Prospects. 


AS REPORTED BY THE WEATHER BUREAU OF THE 
U 8S DEP’T OF AGR FOR THE WEEK ENDING 
MONDAY NIGHT, AUG 27, AT8 P. M. 

The Rainfall for the Week and Season. 

The table below shows, for the week ended Aug 27 at 
8 pm, the normal or average amount of rain in inches or 
decimals thereof that asually falls during this week. The 
second column shows the past week’s departure from 
this normal; if less rain than the normal fell it is mark- 

(+). The 





ed minus (—), and if more, plus last column 
shows the seasonal departure; that is, the number of 
inehes of rain more or less (+ or —) that has fallen since 
Mareh l. Note the asonal deficiency in rainfall 
everywhere except in the south. 

Past seven Sen- Past seven Sea- 

days. sonal days. sonal 

Nor- Dep"t-  de- Nor- Dep't-  de- 
D mal ure parture Districts mal ure parture 


Grand Haven, 
Mich, 
Milwaukee, 
Chicago, Ill, ib - 
Duluth, Minn, .83 6 
Upper Mississippi 
weey 
St Paul, Minn? .7 7 
Des Moines, Ia, 
Springfield, Il, 
Cairo, Il, 8 +. 
St Louis, Mo, .40—, 
Missouri val- 


Atlantic co 
I rl , Me, 






Northtield, Vt, 
Boston, Mass, 
N 0 
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Kansas City, 
Wichita, Kan, 








Omaha, Neb, 
Moorhead, 
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Bismarck, ND, 47 — 47 — 
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Sait Lake — &b 
3 + 9 
yer, Col, + 1.23 
Dodge City, 
Kan, +— 7.07 
Sante Fe, NM, _ + 37 
Pacific coast. 
Port Angeles, 
Fash, -22 
Portland, Ore, .14 — 14 — 
Sacramento, 0) 00 
San Francisco, .00 2 —§ 
T Fresno, Cal, OO ALD) 
Detr« Los Angeles, 00 wo — 
Port Iluron, San Diego, Cal, .00 — 09 — 
Mich, 


Temperature —The week was warmer than 
usual on the Pacific coast and in all northern dis- 
tricts east of the Rocky mountains, excepting por- 
tions of New England and the Middle Atlantic 
states, where nearly normal conditions prevail. 

No marked excess in temperature occurred east 
of the lake region, but to the westward and on 
the Pacific coast the week was decidedly warmer 
than usual, the average daily excess amounting 
to from 6 to 14° per day from Minnesota westward 
tothe Pacific coast, the maximum excess occur- 
ring in western Montana. Remarkably high 
maximum temperature occurred in northern New 
England and in Montana on the 24th, and in 
California and southern Oregon on the 26th and 
27th. At Red Bluff, Cal, the temperatrue reached 
110 on the 26th, which was four degrees 
higher than any previous record for the month 
of August. Except on the immediate southern 
Atlantie coast and southern Florida, where the 
temperature was slightly above the normal, the 
week was generally cooler throughout the south- 


ern states, but to the eastward of the Missis- 
sippi the deficiency in temperature was 
very slight. In northern Louisiana, Ar- 
kansas and southern Missouri and thence 
westward to New Mexico, the average daily 
deficiency in temperature ranged from §¢ 
to 5. Unusually low temperatures occurred 


in northern New England on the morning of the 
27th, reaching the freezing point in northern Ver- 
mont, and killing frost occurred in the valieys of 
central Vermont and New Hampshire. Light 
frost, causing slight damage in lowlands,was gen- 
eral in New England on the 22d. 

Precipitation—The rainfall for the week has 
been very heavy over the greater portion of the 
gulf states, except along the immediate coast over 
portions of Arkansas, Mississippi, Alabama and 
northern Georgia. Amounts ranging from two to 
six inches have been reported and in central 
Alabama, the last named figure has been ex- 
ceeded. In western Texas, southern Florida and 
over portions of the Carolinas, however, but lit- 
tle rain has fallen and generally throughout all 
northern districts, except extreme northern Min- 
nesota, less than the usual amount. Throughout 
the lake region and from the upper Missouri val- 
ley westward to the Pacific coast, no appreciable 
rainfall oceurred during the week. 

General Remarks—There has been too much» 
rain for cotton in portions of Alabama,Mississippi, 
Louisiana and Texas and there is considerable 
complaint from these states of dust and of shed- 
ding. Picking, although interfered with by excess- 
ive rains, is becoming general in the southern 
portion of the cotton region, and has begun in 
North Carolina and Oklahoma. Late corn has 
improved in Missouri, Nlinois, Indiana, Ohio and 
Maryland, the crop is maturing rapidly in Minne- 
sota, Lowa, Missouri and Arkansas and will soon 
be — from danger from frosts in the states 
hamed, 

New England. 

General frost on 22d, doing slight damage in lowlands; 
killing frost on 27th in valleys in central New Hampshire 
and Vermont; drouth slightly relieved in the south, but 


continnes serious! elsewhere; apples, pears and grapes 
promise well, 


The Middle States. 
NEW YorRK—Warm days and cool nights with only 
Scattered showers. 


Drouth intensified, especially in east- 
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ern portions: vegetation withering; nevertheless corn 
and buckwheat are in good condition; pasture, meadows, 
potatoes and gardens suffering greatly. 

NEW JERSEY—Normal temperature and sunshine with 
absence of rain have been injurious to all truck and field 
crops. Fall plowing late and greatly retarded; potato 
digging general yield far below average. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Damaging drouth continues outside 
of southeast portion; potatoes will be a light crop; buck- 
wheat below average and corn generally injured; tobacco 
being cut, pasturage poor and plowing delayed. 

The Central West. 

ILLINOIsS—Temperature and sunshine 
rainfall generally below, badly distributed. Jrouth in 
southern portion broken; corn improving, but reports 
conflict as to extent damage; threshing about completed; 
fall plowing progressing and some seeding done. 


about normal; 





INDIANA—Cool nights and rains were beneficial to 
growing crops in many localities. Corn is maturing 
slowly, but earing better than expected; fall plowing 


progressing slowly. 

MICHIGAN—temperature, sunshine normal, rainfall be- 
low; driest week of season thus far; ground powdery 
and affords no nourishment to growing crops. Late corn 
and potatoes entire failure in many localities; forest fires 
doing much damage. 

KANSAS—Warm and smoky, with local rains in the 
southwestern and southeastern counties, elsewhere dry 
pastures and late crops. Much improved in rainy dis- 
tricts, elsewhere drying up and stock water low. Haying 
finished, crop light. 

Missourt—Showers in southern portion with cloudy 
weather improved late corn and pastures to some extent 
and facilitated plowing; in northern sections drouth con- 
tinnes and corn cutting is in progress in many counties; 
apples still falling badly. 

The Northwest, 

SouTH DAKOTA—Temperature and sunshine consider- 
ably above and rainfall below normal; weather favorable 
for threshing and haying; wheat, oat and potato crop in 
Black Hills very large yield ;late millet, flax, potatoes and 
grass green but need rain. 

NorTHIDAKOTA—Harvesting completed and grain be- 
ing threshed; showers during week have improved corn, 
potatoes, pastures and gardens; corn will soon be out of 
danger from frost. 

NEBRASKA—Week very dry and with little change in 
crop conditions; pastures short and much stock being fed. 

MINNESOTA—Warmer than usual with deficient rain- 
fall; small grain yields continue better than expected; 
few potatoes in hill but quality excellent; much stock 
being regularly fed; fall plowing retarded by drouth. 


The Southern Atlantic States. 


MARYLAND—Seasonable weather at close of week; 
tomatoes, late corn and tobacco slightly improved; pota- 
toes yielding poorly; crops suffering from drouth in 
southern and western counties; plowing progressing; the 
acreage of wheat promises light. 

VirGINIA—Geuerally favorable rains Sunday and Mon- 
day, but too light in middle western counties; corn and 
tobacco improved generally; second crop of potatoes 
coming up in eastern counties; cotton and peanuts gener- 
ally fair. 

NortH CAROLINA—Temperature, precipitation and 
sunshine below normal; some reports of rust on cotton 
and shedding, but crop still in excellent condition, pick- 
ing has begun; tobacco curing in excellent quality and 
color; much fodder pulled and haying begun. 

SouTH CAROLINA—Uneveuly distributed rainfall and 
excessive cloudiness characterized the week, but crops 
are doing well, except cotton on sandy land, which con- 
tinues to shed freely and rust prevents making top crop; 
bolls open rapidly gry begun. 

GEoRGIA—Week deficient in both heat and sunshine; 
plenty of rainfall, except at several points in northeast- 
ern counties; cotton somewhat ——_ by continued wet 
weather; shedding in some localities and growing too 
much weed; mony | in progress in southern counties; 
farmers stripp ng fodder when the weather will permit; 
minor crops much improved. 

FLoripA—Temperature and rainfall averaged about 
normal for state; too much rain in western and not enough 
in southern portion; cane, rice, potatoes and peas doing 
well; cotton beginning to open freely and picking becom- 
ing geveral. 

ALABAMA—Cool and too much rain, execpt in extreme 
southwest portion; extremely heavy rainfalls in central 
counties; lowlands flooded; cotton beaten down and 
otherwise badly damaged; corn did not suffer so much 
and still promises large yield, but much fodder ruined. 


The Southwest. 


MIssissiPpPI—Temperature below normal and rainfall 
excessive, causing rust, rot, blight and shedding to spread 
in cotton, additional complaints of boll worms; corn be- 
ginning to rot from excessive moisture; considerable fod- 
der and some hay lost; staple crops failing off; small 
crops and gardens thriving. 

LovIsIANA—Weather entirely too wet, causing, in 
northern and eastern portions, rust, shedding and rot to 
continue in cotton and interfering with picking generally; 
cane is in good condition; wet weather interfering wiih 
rice where the crop is matured; small crops excellent. 

TRxas—Rain deficient over northwest and excessive 
over southeast portion; temperature below normal; cot- 
ton has been damaged slightly over southeast portion by 
rain and picking has been delayed; dry weather would be 
beneficial. 4 f 

ARKANSAS—Cloudiness has prevailed during the entire 
week, with frequent showers whith reached al! portions, 
stimulating and reviving growing crops and putting the 
ground in prime condition for stubble breaking and tur- 
nip sowing; as arule, cotton is doing well, though some 
reports of rust and shedding are received; corn is made; 
weather has interfered with fodder saving. 


In the Middle South. 


TENNESSEE—Seasonal temperature and good rains 
have improved vegetation; corn improved; peanuts se- 
riously injured by drouth; cotton apd tobacco improv- 
ing; pastures greatly revived and stock fattening; sweet 
and Irish potatoes doing well; late millet very good. 

KEN TUCKY—Drouth effectually broken in the most sec- 
tions, and late corn, tobacco, pastures and gardens are 
improving rapidly, but some sections still need rain; to- 
bacco and hemp cutting in progress; both these crops have 
been materially shortened by drouth. 

MissourI—Showers in southern portion, with cloudy 
weather, improved late corn and pastures to some extent, 
and facilitated plowing; in northern sections drouth con- 
tinnes and corn cutting is in progress in many counties; 
apples still falling badly. 


In the Western States. 


MONTANA—Excessively warm and dry; harvest is pro- 
gressing finely, and yields are exceptionally good; in 
northern and northeastern portion large prairie and 
forest fires have caused immense damage. 

Wyominc—Temperature and sunshine above normal, 
with very little precipitation; good weather for harvest- 
ing, but too dry for anything to grow. 

DAHO—Harvesting continues, with favorable weather 
conditions; {threshing will become general the coming 

















week; yield of grains good; vegetable crops fine; fruits 
doing well; apples especially fine. 

COLORADO—Nights cool for corn; rainfall generally be- 
low average east of mountains; daily showers, with defi- 
ciency of sunshine, in central portion; threshing in prog- 
ress, yield good; large fruit crops. 

NEW Mexico—Cool, partly cloudy weather. with abun- 
dant rains; very favorable conditions; all crops doing 
well, and cattle ra 8 show great improvement. 

ARIZONA—Temperature slightly above normal; ‘heavy 
Jocal rains; reports concerning ranges, live stock and all 
crops inostly favorable from all sections. 

UraH—Week warmer than normal and sultry, with 
some heavy showers; all crops are turning out well, 

xcept fruit, which is hardly average this year; good 
corn weather, and grain will probably ripen in the latest 
valleys. 

WASHINGTON—Hot and dry weather has injured pota- 
toe crop, but was favorable to cutting and threshing 
operations, which are now in full blast in many counties 
with good results. 

—Threshing and harvesting progressing, yields 
;. fruit ripening rapidly, large quantities being 
icking large hop crop; 














; making preparations for pic 
rains much needed for pastures and gardens. 
CALIFORNIA—Excessive heat has rapidly ripened all 
summer crops, and also greatly’ helped the drying of 
fruits and picking of hops. 





OUR HOP GROWERS’ EXCHANGE, 


Points of Interest. 








Germany’s Foreign Trade in hops has been not- 
able the past year. Her imports have been about three 
times as large as in average years, while her exports have 
been only one-third as much as usual. The official figures 
sentus directfrom the German government are for the 
years fromSept | to Aug 30,except that this season they are 
to June 30, but as Germany has a or exported no 
hops to speak of during the past July and August, this is 
not material. The returns show that Germany’s exports 
this season were 127,000 ewts below the average, imports 
50,000 ewts above average, making a'net shortage of 77,000 
ewts in her supply for foreign markets the past year. 
Here we have further testimony as to the accuracy of 
The Homestead’s reports last fall on the ’93 crop. Ger- 
many’s imports and exports for the past year compare 
with previous seasons as follows, in cwts of 110 lbs each: 


Imports 1890-91 1891-92 1892-93 1893-$4 
From Austria, . 23,356 34,570 3262 48,865 
“* Belgium, 22 248 810 8385 
“France, 170 132 _ 1,075 
“ tussia, 200 3,566 3,186 10,752 
“England, — _ _ 1,486 
“« others, 370 2,056 2,784 12,262 
Total, 24,316 40,570 34,002 82,830 
Exports, 1890-91 1891-92 1892-93 1893-4 
To Austria 11,046 7,974 12,532 6,882 
“ England, 62/822 60,710 62,014 8,240 
* Russia, 11,142 7,818 5,616 1,142 
* France, 36,178 37,046 26,922 13,688 
“ Switzerland, 6,614 7,938 7,966 4,854 
“* Belghim, 17,190 17,964 20,572 7,112 
“ Sweden, 6,014 7,210 6,022 5,092 
“ United States, 25,170 13,780 18,790 3,656 
* others, 28,006 32,304 33,502 17.646 
Total, 204,184 192,744 193,936 68,312 


Consumption of Hops is picking up. The internal 
revenue tax of #1 per bbl on beer shows a less falling off 
compared with a year ago, than has been the case for 
months. The increased taxes paid by brewers and deal- 
ers is further evidence that they are planning for a revival 
of trade that will consume more hops. The official figures 
as to internal revenue thus compare: 


Month of July, 1893 1894 

Fermented liquors #1 per bbl, $3,531,797.82 $3,287,907.73 
Brewers (special tax), 96,154.17 69,745.90 
Retail dealers in malt liquors, 79,548.35 82,330.89 
Wholesale dealers, 105,885.45 116,670.89 
Total for the month, $3,783,385.79 $3,556,655.41 


&A New Hop Market.—The association of experi- 
mental and instructive institutes for brewing, of Berlin, 
Germany, have in view the establishment of a hop and 
barley market in that city and to promote their object 
have arranged, in connection with the German agricul- 
tural association and the German hop evee associa- 
tion, to hold a barley, malt and hop exhibition in Berlin 
on Oct 17-18. The societies at the head of the affair have 
a joint membership of 12,500, representing the several 
trades interested in the exhibition, making it an occasion 
of importance and attraction to hop and barley growers 
throughout the world. Growers from all countries are 
invited to participate. Applications for space must be 
booked at Berlin by Oct 5. 





An Error in printing our preliminary estimate of the 
hop crop of 1894, last week, makes a difference in the 


totals but not in the relative position of the crops. The 
correct figures for England make the table as follows, in 
round numbers: 


In bales of 180 tbs net, 1894 1893 1892 
Pacific coast, 140,000 121,000 90,000 
New York state, 90,000 97,600 118,200 
Wisconsin, ete, 5,000 6,000 TT) 

Total United States, 235,000 224,600 213,000 
England, 270,000 260,000 254,000 
Europe, 395,000 353,000 = 408,000 

World’s total, 900,000 837,000 875,000 





Notes From the Plantations. 





NOTES FROM NEW YORK STATE YARDS, 


WORCESTER (Otsego), Aug 27—The ’93 crop is about 
out of growers’ hands. Dealers are now buying all the 
old olds they can find at 2 to 3e per lb. Picking of the ’94 
crop will be quite general by the middle of the week. 
Seedlings and Humphreys, which were thought to be ex- 
ceptionally good this year, are coming down much lighter 
than expected and clusters and red vines will probably 
follow suit. 

ONEONTA (Otsego), Aug 27—The acreage of hops will be 
nearly the same as last year. The yield this year will not 
be as large as last, about one-third short, owing to the dry 
weather. The quality will be fine, the rich golden color 
showing in all yards. The hops are all on top of the poles. 
About 50 bales are held in growers’ hands. Growers are 
not inclined to accept of present prices, betieving that the 
crop will be light and prices must advance. 

ESPERANCE (Schoharie), Aug 27—Hops look well but 
will not be a large yield as there is a rank growth of 
vines. 

OTSEGO (Otsego), Aug 27—One lot of hops, consisting of 
18 bales, was sold and delivered to Cooperstown parties, 
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one day last week, for 4c per Ib. Picking is in full blast 
this week. The crop in this section will fall short of last 
year’s yield according to conservative estimates, but the 
quality is exceptionally fine. Will the growers of Otsego 
and adjoining counties combine this fall in order; 
obtain a fair price for their hops? Crowding the market 
with samples resulted so disastrously to the wers 
season we hope the same policy will not be followed this 
year. 

SLOANSVILLE (Schoharie), Aug 27—Hops look well 
through Sharon and Cobleskill, but will not be a large 
crop. They are mostly on the top of the poles and pot 
many arms. Picking will begin about Sept 1. 

COOPERSTOWN (Otsego), Aug 23—The o> looks well 
and free from vermin. Thus far good weather has kept 
the vines bright and free from mold or honeydew. Hops 
are not ripening as fastas in previous years on account 
of cold nights, which have prevailed for some time. The 
crop will not be as large as last year, but of good quality 
if the weather keeps good. It is understood that buyers 
are offering lle to contract. The market has been active 
lately, many having sold their ’93 crop for prices ranging 
at 354@8e per lb. 

ONEIDA Co—A hop-picking machine has been invented 
and constructed by B. A. Beardsley of Oneida and will 
be thoroughly tested this season. So far it seems to do its 
work thoroughly and well. 

OTSEGO Co—Hop picking began here about Aug 18. 
The hops are exceptionally fine, but the price is very low, 
80 low that the crop is not profitable. 

NEW BERLIN (Chenango), Sept 4—Hop-picking has be- 
gun and the crop, though light, is fine. 

MT VISION (Otsego), Aug 27—The_ protracted dry 
weather has done untold injury to the hop crop in the 
Otsego valley. In July the growers of this valley looked 
for one of the largest crops ever harvested, but the good 
prospects are at present anything but satisfactory to 
growers. A few of the largest growers began their _har- 
vest on Aug 24, and they report the crop from_ three- 
fourths to two-thirds of last year’s, while wg hi yards 
will fall short fully one-half of last year’s. me yards 
will suffer from rust and it may be difficult to secure the 
crop before it is entirely spoiled. 


NOTES FROM PACIFIC COAST YARDS. 


REEDVILLE (Washington), Ore, Aug Le ae | porting 

will begin about Sept 1. Quality will be good, but not a 

large = There are no buyers as pet for the new crop, 

no old hops here. No lice in this vicinity to injure the 

crop, but the spring was cold and wet, and the weather 
since been too warm and dry. 


THE HOP MOVEMENT AND [ARKET. 


THE NEW YORK MARKET. 


NEW YORE, Sept 4—At the beginning of a new hop year 
the market presents a condition of affairs which would 
perplex even the most learned in the trade. One year 
ago choice 92 N ¥ state hops were quoted at 22c, although 

e market was very dull. This season the market is 
still dull, but the top price on ’93 hops is 9c. The new 
crop is coming into market and various contracts are 
made at 8,9and l0c. The one encouraging feature is the 
shortage of old hops. These are nearly all gone from 
growers’ hands and the new crop must soon come into 
Steady use. Hops must be had, and if buyers cannot get 
them at a low price they will pay higher. The week in 
the trade has witnessed a small movement, but this is 
mostly caused Le é dealers’ t&king advantage of the low 

rices. Coast advices report contracts of the new oe at 

¢c. European reports show a slightly increased activity. 
QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND. 
prime, 


Aug 29 Aug 31 Sept 1 
10@ 12 ina iWer2 
8@9 
7 7 7 
“ “« “ medium, 6 6 


pa « “ common, 5 
“ "92, 4 @6 {a6 
10 
9 


State crop Ro} seedlings, 


“ “ “ 


= old olds, 9@10 
Pacific ’93 choice, 
“ “ prime, 8 
“ “* m um, 7 
“ m 7@y 
Cal old olds, 5@7 
Bavarian & Bohemian, 30@40 
The domestic receipts and exports and imports (for- 
eign) of hops at New York compare as follows: 
Past Corweek Since Sametime 
week last y’r Sept 93 last y’r 
Domestic receipts, 983 2,318 141,950 132,090 
Exports to Europe, 232 356 74,784 64,105 
Imports from Europe, 2 none 2,133 6,533 
Shipments from Cobleskill during August amounted to 
368 bales, while in August, ’93, 481 bales were shipped from 
that point. 
THE FOREIGN MARKET. 


London, Sept 3 By Cable—The market is weak and 
transactions small. 

London, Aug 23. By Mail—Rather more business has 
passed this week, but at the same low prices previous] 
ruling. Belgian and Bavarian are the only kinds of conti- 
nentai hops remaining on the market and there are only 
afew of these. States and Pacifics are offering at 844 to 
l5e, without much demand. The most telling and unusu- 
al occurrence in the market was the selling of 323 bales of 
*93 Cal hops by auction, and they brought the exceedingly 
low price of 6c. Horst Bros were the sellers and the sale 
has had a depressing effect on all Cal growths. The 
weather is fair but not altogether favorable. The grow- 
ing crop continues to do well, although showery weather 
may cause a decrease in quality. Generally speaking the 
prospects are for a big crop of five quality, although not 
so good as a fortnight ago and it is still a matter of con- 
ecture whether the high estimates which have been 

ormed will be realized. 

Nuremberg, Aug 25—All reports indicate a remarka- 
bly full crop of good quality. Itis evident that Germa- 
ny will have enough hops for home consumption, and 
fully her usual quantity for export. The hop growers’ 
association recognizes this fact fully, while buyers are 
putting out the most exaggerated estimates. We have 
no means of ascertaining the quantity of old hops in Ger- 
many, but it isa fact that brewers generally have small 
Stocks. Merchants’ stocks must be very light, also, and 
my inquiries show that in this city the total supply is 
only a few thousand bales, three-quarters of which is 
very old stuff, and the stock of good brewing quality isa 
mere trifle. Rainy and rough weather, combined with 
gawd cool ae kept back the development from 
burr into fruit, and if such unsuitable weather should 

t on for a longer time no doubt adouble quantity and 
quality must diminish and suffer. Market transactions 
are very small, with prices for choice from 23@30c, but 
whether this range of values can be kept up in view of 
the large crop remains to be seen. 


OUR 


TOBACCO. 


A Distinct Improvement. 

The market prospect for both heavy tobaccos and cigar 
leaf is distinctly better. Prices are er, demand is 
picking up, domestic supply continues light, and the new 
crop is far below the usual quantity. e most hopeful 
factor in the cigar leaf situation is the considerable pro- 
portion of Sumatra Me oy in bond that prove to be of a 
caastty so poor that they can’t pay the ditso per Ib duty 
and yield an importer’s profit. uch of this leaf was 
held in bond in hopes of a 50c tariff, and must now be 
sold ataloss or reimported. Domestic wrappers of ’92 
growth are again in active request at higher prices, and 
choice selections of ’93s that are really good command 
better prices. 

The new crop is quite uneven throughout the seed%leaf 
sections, but contains some fine quality wrappers, and 
with care in curing will prove popular with the trade. 
Growers should e notice that leaf when newly hung 
does not need as much air during these dry times as in 
ordinarily moist seasons. Neither crop nor air contain as 
much water as usual, and therefore extra care must be 

ken to avoil “haying” the crop. Every particle of 
“life” should be retained, so as to have it go through the 
sweat aud come out thin, but lively with bright light 
colors. 


The new tariff reduces the duty on leaf, suitable for 
cigar wrappers, from 32 tb to 1.50, but the rate on 
other leaf remains unchanged. The duty on Cigars and 
c ettes is reduced from 4.50 and 25 per cent ad 
valorem to 4 and 25 per cent ad valorem. Hence this 
leaves cigar manufacturing in a strong position and that 
industry will now doubtless speedily revive. Its consump- 
tion of leaf has been steadily falling off during the last 
year, but in July was almost as large as a ys ago. This 
stimulus will help to move the 6,000,000 lbs of Sumatra 
wrappers that were in bond Aug 27, while the duty of 1.50 
tb will partly protect domestic growers of cigar wrap- 
ers. The new crop is very uneven, but what prime leaf 
t does contain is destined to command good prices. 

The production of manufactured tobacco, plug, cut, etc, 
has not fallen off to any great extent during the past year, 
and for July shows a heavy gain over July ’93. All infor- 
mation indicates that stocks are reduced, and with the 
short crop now assured, the outlook is encouraging for 
heavy leaf ppewece. 

ficial report of internal revenue receipts during 
July is as follows: 
uly, 1893 July, 1894 


—— nd enero = fl a9 82 81,020. 
and cheroo 042 . A 
- "139,911.35 "154,984.41 


Cc octet OL. 
Snuff of descriptions, 45,769.92 
Tobacco, manufactur 984,476.05 


Total for the month, &2,213,087.14 


60,808.47 
1,161,473.77 





$2,397 529.24 


Shell lime when fresh and unslaked contains about two- 
tenths of a per cent of phosphoric acid, less than one- 
tenth per cent of potash and not more than a trace of 
nitrogen. It is pretty pure caustic lime, differing not 

atly from the “stone lime” of the masons, except in 
that it is very fine and therefore easier to apply. It is 
not ordinarily a fertilizer but an amendment, valuable 
in cases where liming the land is beneficial. Peaty soils 
or soils long cultivated and rich in humus are often 
greatly benefited by it.—Dr E. H. Jenkins, Ct Exp Sta. 


Among the sales at New York this week were 100 

picked Housatonic wrappers at 40@5ic, 

85 92 Zimmer’s Spanish at  l8&e, es "92 

N Y state seconds at I4c, 300 cs 92 Pa Havana 

seed at 12c, 200 cs 92 Onondaga binders at l4ice, 200 es ’92 

Ct Havana seed at p t, 100 cs 93 Ct Havana seed at lic, 50 
cs ’92 Gebhardt at 1l0c. 


During the week ending Aug 31, 28,000 Ibs of Sumatra 
and 132,500 lbs of Havana leaf were withdrawn from the 
custom house at New York for consumption. 


Wisconstn—Some sales of '92 and 93 leaf have been 
made since the tobacco schedule was settled, but business 
is by no means booming. One ’92 pecking, said to be the 
best ’92in the state, is reported sold at l2\e. The ’%4 
crop is being cut and some nice tobacco is going into the 
barns. Rain is needed. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Tioga last week experienced some- 
thing of a boom, for a Cincinnati buyer purchased eight 
carloads of leaf. He would have bought more, but grow- 
ers would not sell at his 4 to 8c terms. Reports from that 
section are that the ’93 Zimmer Spanish is one of the 
finest crops ever raised. 


Outo—Some of the early pias has been cut and isa 
fair growth. The next earliest planting, which comprises 
the larger portion, is not quite so large, but on rich soil, 
with the assistance of two rains, is doing well and grow- 
ing fast and will probably make the best tobacco of the 
entire crop. The last planting is so small and stunted 
that a cloudburst would not save it, 


NEW YORK. 


ELBRIDGE (Onondaga)—Tobacco is a fine-lookin, 
and is being cut. Occasional sales are being m: 
not enough to make a market. 

BUTLER (Wayne)—Tobacco is being harvested; it is 
below an average in quality and about two-thirds in 
quantity. Standing crops need rain. 

OSWEGO FALLS (Oswego)—Several lots have changed 
hands and follow an increased call for choice 92 and °93. 
N. M. White sold a choice lot of "9 atpt. A. K. Clark 30 
cs ’92, 16 es at 1344 and 14 to 4c averaging about l0c. Other 
growers in all the surrounding towns have disposed of 
small lots at from 4@12c. 

LYSANDER (Onondaga)—The dry weather has caused 
many tobacco crops in this section to be of small size and 
a light harvesting is in full swing. 

MERIDEN (Cayuga Co)—R. V. Thorm has sold 70 es of 
"92 tobacco to Evarts & Gumarer. It is an unusually 
sound packing of the ’92 crop. 

Ira STATION (Cayuga)—Some 113 es have been bought 
for export by Sleight & Taber at an average price of 4c. 
They will continue to buy all they can get at 3c though 
offering more for extra fine crops. Fred Homburg sold 42 
es of 8 at4de. C. E. Pnippin 6 cs 93 at 24@6c. David Hor- 
agan has 5 acres of '94 fine quality. 

BALDWINSVILLE gg oy yee that the tariff bill 
is passed considerable life is manifest among tobacco 
dealers in the section. The has seen 500 cs 
change hands, in some instances at 7c. Among those 
leading are C. b. Berger of Detroit, M. Melmendelssohn 
of New York and Isaac Frankel. The latter bought of A. 
K. Clark 42 es 92 at 1344 and 4c. The demand for stock in 
growers’ hands is active but there are but few ’9 or ’93 
=a held by growers. Charlies Kusick has disposed of 300 
cs "92 at a reported price of 12 and 2c. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

EAST DEERFIELD—The tobacco crop is nearly all cut 
and one of the finest crops raised in years. 

AGAWAM—Tobacco is mostly cut. In some cases the 
quality is good; in many the growth is large at the expense 
of quality. In a few instances both growth and q 


crop 
e, but 


past week 


SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


injured by drouth. The 
srowers of tobacco here are L. L. Whitman, C. P. Davis, 

1. C. Kelsey and the King Brothers. Fitzgerald Brothers 
have a very large leaf. John Hubbard, mn and Pat 
Riley have about the same acreage in good condition. 
Louis Barden has an acre of the finest quality. A. E. 
Worthington sold a ’93 crop at Mec. 

CoNWAY—Forty-nine farmers are growing 103 a in 
place of 130 in 1893 and 103 in 1892. The crop has made a 
good growth and is housed in good condition. Max Antis 
the largest grower, has ll a, J. C. Newhall, J. B. Packard 
and Boyden Bros have each 7 a and D. F. Allis and H. D, 
Pease 6 a. 

SUNDERLAND—E. F. Wiley sold his ’92 crop to Bidwell 
& Loomis at pt. Tobacco was hung in fine condition, 
Little hail or wind occurred this year. If the crop passes 
through the sweat safely it will be a valuable one. 


have been severely largest 


CONNECTICUT. 


East HARTFORD—The crop is practically all harvest- 
ed in this section and is one of the heaviest crops in many 
years. Much of the early cut has cured so that the colors 
are apparent, being light and the leaf of fine texture. 


SurFieLp—During the week ending Aug 25, Suffield 
tobacco planters have housed scores of acres of very fine 
tobacco and with another week of as fine weather the 
crop will be three-quarters or more housed. A favorable 
curing season will enable Suffield farmers to show 900 a of 
fine tobacco. While towns southeast,south, southwest and 
west of here have suffered greatly by hail, it is not known 
that any damage to the crop here has come from hail, 
This is remarkable, and ought to insure Suffield’as being 
the Mecca for tobacco buyers. No recent sales of old are 
reported. Will Pinney hung 2000 slats or 12,000 plants of 
tobacco in one day last week. There is considerable old 
*92 tobacco held by growers on South street. Considering 
the drouth, it is remarkable what a fine crop is being har- 
vested. The earth is exceedingly dry, wells Lave. failed, 
streams have dried up, cisterns have given out. There 
have been many days of scorching sun and drying winds 
and stili tobacco and corn roots have succeeded in finding 
sufficient moisture to insure a fine crop of both those 
staples. The Pinney Brothers have diversified thei 
tobacco gathering by pans cucumbers. One day they 

icked 125 bu from their 6 acres of vines on the plains. A 

uth street planter is receiving the volunteer services of 
several robins in his tobacco field; these highly “pro- 
tected” marauders not only catch the worms, but they 
puncture the leaves they rest mpon while swallowing 
their prey. George W. Merritt fell from the second tier 
in A. N. Graves’ tobacco barn and cut a bad gash in the 
back of his head, but resumed work after having the 
wound dresse 


At New York City. 


TOBACCO JOURNAL, Sept 1—The tariff bill of party 
perfidy and party dishonor went into effect Aug 28. he 
market has notresponded to it very cheerfully. There 
was a great rush for entries to withdraw Sumatras that 
had been sold for months, but not taken out for consump- 
tion until the tobacco schedule was settled. But there 
was norush for new_ business, although some improve- 
ment is noticeable. New Sumatra, light, speckled leaf, 
is selling quite freely, and at very high figures. A sale of 
90 bales of Amsterdam Deli Co B’s at over 82 ® Th in bond 
was much talked about. Other sales of smaller lots of 
light leaf fetched from $2.50 to $3.25 in bond. Altogether 
the sales of Sumatra amounted in the aggregate for the 
week to about 300 bales. In seedieaf the most inquiries 
are wade for binders. The "92 Wisconsin is almost the 
only availaple leaf left to fill this want. But it is fast 
thinning out; the e factories have been quietly 
absorbing it the and 1000 cs jts during the long 
depression in the market when packers were glad to dis- 
pose of bulky quantities merely for the sake of making a 
sale. Now ascarcity in this grade of goods is makin 
itself felt, and the price is gradually advancing. A lot o 
300 cs was sold ata higher price than ever obtained be- 
fore. The aggregate sales of Wisconsin for the week 
about 650 cs. Zimmer’s ee and Pennsylvania B's 
and C’s are also selling freely, though ata small margin. 
The Havana market is doing fairly well. Old stock nat- 
urally has the preference. But no phenomenal or extra- 
ordinary sales are on record for the week. 

The tobacco market at Lancaster, Pa, assumed a lively 
tone last week. Messrs Bach & Son of New York bought 
up 3000 cs of °93. goods, 1800 cs being from Levy & Sou- 
sheimer. R. H. Brubaher bought 400 es from Isaac 
Weaver and several other packings that made a total of 
1000 cs. P. W. Fry solid WW es, Skiler & Frey 130 es, E. 8. 
Nissley of Florin 40 cs, M. M. Fry 25¢es. The whole sales 
for the week were 4205 cs, the largest week’s sales re- 
corded ina year or more. The growing crop is in fine 
condition, althongh a rain would do no injury. Sampling 
of ’93 leaf has begun and it seems to have come through 
the sweat nicely. 


Gans’ Son’s REPoRT—Sales for the week ending 
Sept 3 were: 100cs "92 N E Hav at 18@50c, 100 cs ’93 N E 
Hav at 13@15c, 200 cs 92 N ¥Y Hav at 9@l5c, 350 cs ’92 Wis 
Hav at 9@12c, 1W cs '93 N Y Hav at lc, 56 cs ’93 Pa seed- 
leaf at p t, 150 cs ’92 Pa Hav at 12@l4c, 100 cs 92 Zimmers 
at 12@l6c, 200 cs 93 Zimmers at p t, 100 cs Sundries at 6@ 
30c; total sales 1456 cs. 


ToBacco LEAF, Aug 28—After nine months of stag- 
nation, tobacco men believe more prosperous times will 
come. Leaf merchants and cigar manufacturers now see 
their way clear even Ge the duty on Sumatra is high- 
er than they expected. f late, importers and jobbers 
have sold thousands of bales of Sumatra for future de- 
livery, and now they are overworked by telegrams and 
letters to withdraw these goods for shipment. More 
than 5000 withdrawals have been lodged in the New York 
custom house. The market for all kinds of leaf opened 
briskly this morning, and brokers were seen running 
hither and thither to close sales made subject to the tar- 
iff bill. At the close of the market, prices were firm, and 
the sales of domestic leaf were far larger than in any pre- 
vious week during the last four months, amounting to 
2835 cases. A very active demand has sprung up for ’92 
Ct Havana seed, and the ’92 Wisconsin has a boom, the 
bulk of the latter having been bought up in the growing 
sections, as itis the most desirable leaf for binder pur- 
poses. The largest holders of these goods in this market, 
who at one time controlled 4000 es, are sold out, and are 
willing to buy more if they can see a way fora profit. In 
the Connecticut valley, jobbers from the east and west 
are looking for the ’92, a8 well as for desirable packings of 
93 crop for investment. The same conditions prevail in 
New York state and Pennsylvania toa lesser extent. In 
New York buyers are looking around for both ’92 and ’93, 
and occasional sales are made, generally on private terms. 
This has been a very dull week for Sumatra, and sales 
have been light. Holders of large lots in bond have nat- 
urally been very anxious as to what President Cleveland 
would do. A veto was hardly expected, but there was no 
telling. Now withdrawals will keep the importers busy 
for several days to come. Then we suppose manufactur- 
ers will come forward and buy supplies, and a speculative 
movement may take place. The sales were 650 bales. 
The market for Havana leaf has been unusually active, 
and those of our manufacturers who have held back pur- 
chased liberally, knowing that they must have Havana 
leaf if nothing else, though it is a fact that tue stock of 
old goods will hold out until the new crop is in condition 
te work. Sales were 1875 bales. 

















Ohio Valley Strawberries. — The horticultural 
experiments at the Ohio station are reported by 
W. J. Green (N. B. 141) as indicating that the best 
of the standard varieties of strawberries are War- 


field, Bubach, Crescent and Haverland, and that 
none of the newer sorts are likely to supersede 
them. The Cyclone, Greenville and Lovett prom- 
ise well. The Enhanee and Princeton Chief, 


though acid in taste, bear shipping to distant 
The Muskingum is good for home use 
and near market, while the Marshal is a desirable 
sort for amateurs and for those who cater to a 
ma for fancy berries. The Parker Earle was 
very prolific, but in dfy seasons many, of the ber- 
ries fail to reach a marketable size. Michel’s 
Early is too small, soft and unproductive for gen- 
eral cultivation, though it is very early. The 
Swindle, Shuckless and Timbrell were not found 
desirable for market. The Beder Wood has merit 
as an early variety, though the foliage is subject 
to rust, and the berries are too small to suit the 
geucral market demand. 


markets. 
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Muck as a Fertilizer.—J. L. G., Orange Co., 


N. Y.: In all the long list of materials used as fer- 
tilizers, no one varies more in actual value than 
muck. In some cases, it has little value. In your 


case, judging from the environment of the pond 
from which you propose to take it, we should put 
a high value on it. Muck is especially useful in 
the barnyard and stables, where if can be used as 
an absorbent, for which purpose it is most admir- 
ably adapted. If you do not wish to take it to 
your stables or barnyard, it would be the better 
for a slight admixture of lime while stacked up in 
the fields. A sprinkling of lime over each layer 
of muck or peat, as it is added, will be sufficient, 
then cut it down and mix it thoroughly before 
spreading it. In some careful analyses made of 
muck or peat, covering all grades, the amount of 
nitrogen varied from 0.4 to 2.9 per cent. The aver- 
age amount was 1.5 of the air-dried peat, or three 
times as much as is contained in ordinary barn- 
yard manure. It has an additional value, in that 
it furnishes an ample supply of vegetable humus 
for the soil. But try to stack a lot of it in your 
barn or barnyard, under cover. A liberal dress- 
ing of it every day in the drops in the cow stable 
will absorb the liquids from the cattle, which are 
very rich in fertilizing value. It will richly repay 
you for the handling, assuming that you have not 
arleady some arrangement for saving the liquid 
manures from your live stock. 





Northern Fireftlies.—D. Benton, Essex Co., N. J.: 
The worms which have emitted such a brilliant 
but intermittent light from the grass on your lawn 
this summer, especially during warm, cloudy even 
ings, are the larvz of a small, thin-winged beetle 
known to entomologists as Photuris Pensylvanica. 
These worms or grubs are sometimes called fire- 
flies, but glow worm is a more appropriate name, 
for it is only while this insect is in its larval or 
worm-like stage that it is capable of producing 
such a brilliant light. But in the common firefly 
(Photinus pyralis) the phosphorescent glands are 
the most, active in the imago or winged stage of 
the insect. The European glow worm (Lampyris 
nactiluca) belongs to the same family as the Amer- 
ican species, but the females remain in their larva 
form, and only the males have fully developed 
wings, which enable them to fly about in search of 
amate. All of these glow worms and fireflies so 
far as known, are cannibals, and feed upon worms 
or the larvz of insects. 





The Flounder’s Eye.—Lone Fisherman, Ocean 
Grove, N. J.: The rather ungainly fish knowna 
the flounder appears to assume its awk wardnes 
from an inherent desire to occupy a certain posi 
tion at the bottom of the sea, or we may say to 
rest in a rocky bed. In our fresh water fishes we 
find that they are all compressed laterally, but in 
the salt water there are various species, and the 
common flounder among them,that are compressed 
vertically, hence are called “flat fishes.”’ The 
most singular thing about these is that when 
hatched from the egg they have an eye on each 
side of the head, but while soft and quite young 





OUR BASKET AND QUESTION 






they settle on the sand or rock bottom, and then 
one eye actually passes to the other side, and thus 
we have a fish which has become so transformed 
that its sides becomes its belly and the 
other the back, with the two eyes on the latter. 
This peculiar change in the form of these fishes 
was, we believe, first noticed by Steenstrup in 
1863, and _ since confirmed by various scientists. 
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Cleaning the Udder and Teats Before Milk- 
ing.—A milk dairyman, asks the easiest and best 
plan to clean the udder and teats of the cow be- 
fore milking. Brush the side and udder with a 
brush kept clean for the purpose. Then with the 
half of a coarse crash towel dampened with vine- 
gar or acetic acid, wipe the udder and teats care- 
fully. The towel should be hung in the sun, and 
when dirty it should be boiled in soapsuds. Keep 
the clean towels and clean tin milk pans and pails 
in the sun, turned upside down. Cool the milk as 
quickly as possible and keep it cool, supplying 
customers as early as possible. If the cows, the 
milk, and the milker are all kept clean, together 
with the milking utensils, and the milk kept cool, 
and delivered clean and fresh, the milkman can 
snap his fingers in the faces of the most disease- 
provoking bacteria. A cow does not give bacteria 
in her milk, but they swarm about the stables and 
dairy, always ready to go into the milk at every 
chance when the milk is warm and sweet. 
the milk is above 50° F. bacteria cannot thrive. 


Unless 





The Production of Pineapples is rapidly in- 
creasing and the development of the culture of 
this fruit has made marked strides. In the com- 
paratively recent past the markets were depend- 
ent chiefly upon imported kinds, but the Florida 
crop is assuming such proportions that it is to 
some extent crowding out the foreign fruit. Up 
to the present time, however, there is a restricted 
demand except during what is popularly known 
as the season. Itis not impossible thatin a few 
years the season will extend from January to De- 
cember, as 1s now the case with bananas. Last 
year Florida sent the New York market nearly 
1,000,000 pines and this season the "movement 
shows a big increase up to the present time, nat- 
urally interfering with the Cuban trade. Cali- 
fornia is raising a few each year, and there is 
room for expansion. Of course the fact that a 
duty is now imposed upon imported pines will 
help the grower_and this culture with increasing 
popularity of the fruit should mean a good mar- 
ket. The value of the imports during the year 
ending with June, 1893, was $744,000 or about the 
same as the year preceding, while it was 50 per 
cent greater than the imports of either ’91 or ’90. 

Yellows in Peaches.—W. F. Massey of North 
Carolina writes: “The expert who was detailed 
by the United States Agricultural Department, for 
a number of years, to investigate the cause of the 
so-called ‘ yellows’ in peach trees and to advise a 
remedy, has, after years of practical work, given 
up in despair. That the disease is accompanied 
by multitudes of bacterial forms is evident, but 
that any of these organisms is the direct cause of 
the disease has not been proved: No remedy has 
yet been found for a tree really attacked by the 
yellows, and the ax and the fine saw seem the only 
means for checking it. But in all the peach-grow- 
ing districts there are thousands of unhealthy, yel 
low-looking trees, that some have assumed to have 
the disease. But their condition is really due to 
the ravages of the root aphis, or to the exhaustion 
of the soil of elements needed for the successful 
growth of the trees. Now in all of our coast coun- 
try the great lack of the old cultivated soils, and, 
in fact, of all of our coast soils, is potash. 

“It is well known that all fruit trees are large 
users of potash, and when, by their continued 
growth, they have drawn heavily upon the supply 
already scanty in these light soils, the trees suffer 
from the lack, and the careless observer at once 
says, ‘ yellows,’ while really the trouble is starva- 
tion. Now it is also well known that trees and 
plants of any kind, when in the weakened growth 
are more readily attacked by insects; and when 
the millions of root aphis begin to feed upon the 
roots of the already weakened tree, and it gets 
yellow and dies, the folks who cannot diagnose a 
disease correctly say it is 1 sure case of yellows, 
Now while a liberal use of potash may not check 
a genuine case of yellows, it is certain that heavy 
dressings of kainit or muriate of potash will bring 
into thrifty growth, thousands of yellow, sickly 
trees that are only being starved, and will put 
them in a condition to resist the insect attacks, or 
even to resist the real disease. 

“ That soil conditions have a good deal to do with 
the peach yellows is evident. Several years ago 
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the University of Illinois, Prof. 
showed me a tree 
Jersey, with all the evidence of an advanced stave 


when at Burrill 


which he had brought from New 
of yellows. I saw it in the autumn, after it had 
been summer planted in the rich, blak 
prairie soil. It had started a staunch and heaithy 
growth, instead of the wiry twigs on it when it 
came, and was evidently growing out of it. The 
Professor showed me a lot of healthy peach trees 
which he had vainly tried to inoculate from tho 
diseased tree. But the disease would not go on in 
his soil. Of course I know it is an old story that 
potash will cure a diseased tree, but I am more 
and more convinced that there would be less of 
yellows if kainit or wood ashes was freely used 
upon peach orchards. It may not cure a diseased 
tree, but a plentiful supply of potash will keep 
the trees in such robust health that disease will 
have little chance at them.’” 
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New Crop Rice is moving to market rather 
sparingly, considering that the month of Septem- 
ber is fairly inaugurated. More or less of the 
first arrivals at leading distributing points is in 
poor to just fair condition, with receipts at such 
places as New Orleans scarcely a third those of a 
year ago. Moderate strength characterizes the 
trade, and planters show an inclination to mar- 
ket the crop in a deliberate manner. Late prices 
in a wholesale way are 5@5%4e for prime clean at 
New York. 








IT GIVES WARNING 
that there’s trouble —_ 


—if you're 
It shows that your blood 
is impoverished, and your 


whatever you eat fails to 
ey ge nourish you. 
ust as long as you 
at in this cocoon 
Consumption, 
and other Sevetalous 
dangerous diseases are 
likely to fasten upon you, 
You should build your- 
self up with Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discove 
Purify and enrich “the 
, rouse every organ into natural ac- 
tion, ‘and | build up healthy, wholesome,: 


mecemary Ocean Port, N.J. 
Dr. R. V. Prerce: Dear Sir—We have used 

your “G.M.D.” in our family and find nothing 

else to equal it. One of our children had the 

pneumonia, and one lung me consoli-- 

dated, but by the use of the “ Discovery” 

| a qeteey sees vered, and is now in 
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=A MODEL COMMUNITY in Southern 


FLO q D amidst 25 clear lakes; high 
rolling pine lands, freé from 


malaria, swamps and freezing. 
“Start Right, 


No Race problem, because no Negroes. f 
No Temp2rance Question—No Liquor. § Zoep Bight.” 


500 Northern people; Church, School, P. O., Stores, ete.; 80 
homesand families located the past year; 600 acres planted 
in PINEAPPLES, LEMONS, ORANGES, GRAPES, ETC. 1000 
tractsalready sold; many resold at 100 to 400 per ct. odrance, 
#2and upwards per mo. accepted. Cheap. tel 
Board, cheap lumber, cheap transportation. Full = 
mation in our forida Homeseeker, monthly, cts 
ayear. Sample Freee The Florida Develo 

ment Co., Avon Park, Fla., or 99 Freak. 


lin st., N. Y. 


WHITMAN'S HAVA PONE 
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The BESTIN 

Has 25 per cent, more power. Far more 

durable. No proakag 2. New Gover- 
b nor. Thousands in use. Send for 
circular. 8@- Manufacturers of 
~ Hay Presses, Cider Mills, 
ie; Feed Mills, Corn Shellers, 
- me. Feed Cutters, etc. Addres9 
WHITMAN ACRICULT’L CO. && Loule, Mo 











NEW YORK. 


Batler, Wayne Co 0, Sept 1—Raspberries about 
one-half a crop, apples about one-third yield and 
selling by whole orchards and by bushel for 
evaporating. 

Brooklyn—Health Commissioner Emery of 
Brooklyn has issued a notice that glanders has 
made its appearance among Brooklyn horses, and 
asking that all cases be promptly reported to his 
department. The veterinarians are of the opin- 
ion that the disease is spread by the public water- 
ing troughs and drivers who cannot reach their 
stables in time for watering are advised to carry 
a pail,with them, into which they can put freshly 
drawn water for their horses. Section 31 of the 
sanitary code requires all veterinarians and horse 
owners to report all cases of glanders, in order 
that the spread of the disease may be checked 
and that the owner may be better protected from 
loss. 

Caton, Steuben CoD, Aug 31—A good field of 
potatoes can be seen on John Pack’sfarm. Grass- 
hoppers are quite numerous and streams are low. 
The hay crop was good and secured in good con- 
dition. Oats were a light crop, with short straw. 
Cc. D. Barnard has the best piece of corn in this 
vicinity. Onions are inferior in size and are sell- 
ing at 75e.—Cows have shrunken one-third in 
milk. 

Elbridge, Onondaga Co 0, Aug 31—Potatoes are 
suffering and some pieces are blighting. Wheat, 
which looked unusually well, is yielding about 15 
bu on an average. 

Hobart, Delaware Co QO, Aug 31—Hay is up to 
the average and in this locality very heavy. 
Hay loaders have been introduced this season. 
The oat crop is fair and buckwheat has a fine 
growth but is suffering from drouth, as are corn 
and potatoes. Meadows and pastures are becom- 
ing dry. The milk supply is rapidly falling off 
at this shipping point, being but little more than 
half the usual quantity. 

Middleton, Delaware Co Q, Sept 1—Potatoes 
are much injured. Few apples in Delaware 
county. Buekwheat a short crop, oats short, 
pasture dried up and the cows nearly dry. High 
grade cows, springers, are much sought at good 
prices by western men. 

Middte Granville, Washington Co G, Sept 1— 
Hay was good. Oats looked well but turn out 
very light. Corn and potatoes will make light 
crops in some places. The drouth and Texas flies 
have shrunk cows in their milk,in some in- 
stances nearly one-half. Buckwheat is filling 
well. Apples and pears are good. The after feed 
for cows will be scarce. Beef cattle are scarce 
and bring fair prices. 

Minaville, Montgomery Co GO, Aug 31—Plums are 
an immense crop, the best varieties bringing 
only 75c per bu. Apples and pears are more than 
an average, grapes about one-third. Corn is 
about an average.——Farmers of Florida, Amster- 
dam and Glen held their annual picnic Aug. 24, 
with 1500 people on the grounds. O. H. Hale, 
master of the state grange, and J. D. F. Woolston, 
chairman of the executive committee of the state 
grange, addressed the meeting. 

Mecklenburg, Schuyler Co, 0, Aug 31—Barley 
and oats have been secured, about half a crop of 
each. Pasture is dry and some are feeding corn 
from the field. The drouth is damaging corn and 
potatoes. A small acreage of wheat will be sown. 


New Baltimore, Greene CoQ, Sept 3—Potatoes 
are small, corn below the average, buckwheat 
poorly filled, apples and pears small and falling 
badly. Many farmers have sold apples for $1.25 
per bbl for the fruit and Bartlett pears for $1.50. 
Rye and oats are light. Considerable hay and 
straw is going to market, price low. 


Philipstown, Putnam Co Q, Sept 1—Hay was 
better than last year and rye yielded well, but 
corn is an almost total failure and potatoes will 
not average 50% of an ordinary crop. Farmers 
are feeding almost all stock. An unusually large 
acreage of cucumbers was planted, but the 
drouth has reduced the yield greatly. 


Richland, Oswego Co 0, Sept 1—Farmers are 
threshing. Oats are a fair crop, corn coming on 
well.——George Pohl of Ava, inventor of a fa- 
mous cheese curd agitator, has sold two of these 
articles to J. J. Miller of the South Richland 
cheese factory. 

South Salem, Westchester Co Q, Aug 31— 
Streams, wells and springs are low. There are 


AMONG THE FARMERS 





many small potatoes. Corn is light. A few have 
sown rye. Eggs are scarce and in demand at 28e. 

Wappinger, Dutchess Co Q, Aug 31—Many 
streams are dry and vegetation is like dead. 
Some are feeding hay and it now looks as if the 
piice of feed would be wellup before next spring. 
The milk tlow is short. 

Wedgwood, Schuyler Co O, Sept 1—Water 
courses and wells are lower than for years, while 
pastures are burned as white as though frozen. 
Cows are drying up and many are foddering reg- 
ularly. All summer crops are harvested and 
much of the threshing done. Wheat yields about 
12 or 13 bu, rye 15 to 18, oats about 15, barley 10 to 
12. Corn is making a fair growth of stalks, but 
not earing well. Potatoes are small, but the vines 
are green. Buckwheat seems to be making about 
the usual growth. Buyers offer $8 to 9 for hay, 
which was a good crop. 


Esperance, Schoharie Co GO, Aug 25—Farmers 
are through the harvest, and somejwith wives and 
families are resting for fall work.——Considera- 
ble damage was done by lightning Aug 12 A 
barn belonging to Firman Disbrow was destroyed 
with contents but was insured, also a large barn 
near Schoharie on the Jacob Vrooman farm.——P. 
Estes is hauling timber from the steam mill to 
repair his barn.— Mrs W. Vanderwerken died 
Aug 18 of consumption. She leaves three small 
children. John Dorn, an old and respected citi- 
zen, died of Bright’s disease on the 2ist at the 
residence of his son, William E. Dorn. He was 
born in Florida, Montgomery Co in 1816 and 
removed to this county in 1836. 


Otsego, Otsego Co 0, Aug 27—Hundreds of men 
are tramping through this section in search of 
work and numbers of them have been fed at the 
county house.——Pastures are getting short, and 
the shrinkage in milk is heavy.——Good dairy 
butter has advanced and is now selling at 20c. 
—A large field of todder corn, 10 ft high, is 
growing on the premises occupied by the Hol- 
brook Brothers. Field eorn looks well. A. C. 
Wart has one of the best fields in the western 
part of this town. The potato crop will be light 
on account of severe drouth. 

The New York Milk Market—The interesting 
feature of the week is the further advance in 
price of 4c making this 2%e per quart to the 
farmer. This change went into effect Sept 1 and 
was only a natural result of lessened supplies. 
The demand has been fair throughout the week 
and the platform price $2 per can. The under- 
tone of the market is one of continued firmness. 
People are rapidly returning from the country 
and this means a larger consumption of milk. 
Little is arriving from dairies and the creameries 
are shipping about all they have. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Shelter Island, Sept 1—Many farmers report 
less than half a crop of potatoes. The price has 
advanced from 60c per bu to 8c. Cucumbers look 
well. Shelter Island farmers have as many acres 
of cukes as early potatoes, they being planted 
between the rows July 4 to 15. Pasture is short 
and farmers are feeding more grain than usual, 
also fodder corn and some hay. Turnips show 
well, acreage nearly doubled from last year. 
Cauliflower and red eabbage are backward and 
will be a short crop. 

Southold, Sept 4—J. A. Phelps, general agent 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, has begun his an- 
nual canvass of Long Island and is meeting with 
marked success. Mr Phelps finds that the AGRI- 
CULTURIST as a weekly is more popular than 
ever, and he expects to more than double his list 
of subscribers. 

Yaphank, Aug 3i—The showers have helped 
corn, but were too late to help potatoes. Potatoes 
will be about 70% ofacrop. Cauliflower and cab- 
bage will be short crops. Peaches better than ex- 
pected, pears a full crop. Apples have dropped 
badly and will be short. 


OHIO. 


Perry County O—In spite of the worst drouth 
in 40 years, there will be enough and to spare. 
Farmers will have as much this year as they do 
in poorer parts of the country in their best sea- 
sons. 

Delaware Co 0--Corn has suffered somewhat, 
but will yield half or three-fourths of a crop. 
Wheat and oats are mostly threshed, fair crops 


of excellent quality. The land here is not strong 
enough to make corn a profitable crop, better re- 
sults being obtained from wheat, oats and grass. 
Commercial fertilizer is extensively used and the 
demand is increasing. 

The Weather and Crop Report for this week, 
ended Monday 8 p m, Sept 3, is quite encourag- 
ing. Our state board of agriculture justly prides 
itself on its enterprise in getting out this veryaccu- 
rate review, which is based on reports from 1100 
correspondents, who write them Saturday, they 
are condensed at Columbus Sunday, and tele- 
graphic advices of important changes in weather 
conditions Monday bring the information down to 
the latest moment. This week’s report is as fol- 
lows: 

In the northern section, the drouth continues 
practically unbroken and becoming intensified. 
The days are warm and nights cool. Smoke and 
dust obscure the sun morning and evening, less- 
ening the brightness in the middle of the day. 
Pastures are bare and feeding of stock with grain 
and forage is general. Water is scarce, and is 
being hauled from large streams, the small 
streams having dried up. Corn is poorer in con- 
dition, and is being cut for fodder in many places, 
but some bottom fields may produce a poor qual- 
ity of small ears. Many scabby,’small and infe- 
rior quality apples are falling. Pears, plums and 
grapes are reported plenty. Peaches are ripening, 
but are not a good crop. Fires are doing much 
damage to farm property, being easily started and 
hard to stop. Forest trees are shedding their 
leaves and some are thought to be dying. Plow- 
ing is delayed because of the exceeding dryness 
of the ground. It breaks in hard clods, and seed- 
ing must await rain. Some drilling in of seed 
among standing corn is reported, but the seed 
will not germinate without rain. 

In the middle section the weather during the 
week was very dry, moderately warm days and 
cool nights with heavy dews and considerable 
smoke and haze. No material change is noted in 
condition of growing crops since our preceeding 
report. Corn, pastures and gardens continue to 
suffer severely from drouth. Corn is earing fair- 
ly well on bottom lands, butuplands are a total 
failure. Some reports state that corn on river 
creek bottoms with black soil is making nearly 
an average crop and is in good condition, but 
generally corn is not expected to average more 
than two-thirds to three-fourths of a crop. Some 
of the lowland corn is already being cut and 
stooked, and upland corn is being eut for fodder. 
Potatoes are being dug, but the crop is light and 
the tubers very small. Pastures are dried up, 
except in a few localities where rains occurred 
last week, and in those sections there is slight 
improvement. Clover seed continues to yield 
poorly. Grain threshing is nearing completion 
and yields are generally good. Stock continues 
to be fed. Streams and wells are becoming dry, 
and the ground is too dry and hard for much 
plowing, though considerable has been done in 
favored localities. Fruit is scarce, apples,peaches, 
pears continuing to drop, but grapes are a fair crop 

In the southern section, local rains over the 
greater portion early in the week greatly im- 
proved the condition of late corn on bottom lands, 
also fall pasturage. The remainder of the corn 
crop is generally ready to cut, and much has al- 
ready been cut for fodder. The bottom lands corn 
is promising a fair togood yield, but the upland is 
very poor. Tobacco has much improved, is gen- 
erally in good condition, and is being cut and 
housed; the early planting is good in yield, but 
the late is poor. Potatoes being dug, yielding a 
very short crop of inferior quality. Young clover 
is improved, but clover seed is a short yield. 
Gardens are improving, but tomatoes scarce and 
the market for them is better. Turnips are doing 
poorly in some localities, fairly in others. Rye 
seeding has commenced. Buckwheat is doing 
fairly. Apples are falling, but grapes are a fair 
to good yield and pears plentiful. Little plowing 
has been done owing tothe dry ground. The 
acreage of fall sown wheat is anticipated to be 
very short. Melons are abundant in some coun- 
ties. The water supply is generally short and 
stock is being fed. 


NEW JERSEY: 


Death of a Noted Horticulturist.—Edmuad 
Williams of Montclair, N. J., died July 12th, after 
along illness. His name has been a conspicuous 
one inthe annals of herticulture for many years. 
At the time of his death, lhe was President of the 














New Jersey State Horticultural Society and Vice- 
Presidentjfor New Jersey of the American Pomo- 
logical Society. He has been a frequent and val- 
ued contributor to the agricultural press for many 
years, and at all times a zealous worker for the 
best interests of horticulture. He was a most com- 
panionable man, modest and unassuming in man- 
ner, sincere and upright in his business relations 
with others, and frank in expressing his opinions. 
His loss will be keenly felt in horticultural circles. 
He is survived by a wife but no children. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Investigating a Disease of Turkeys. — The 
biack-head disease of turkeys has for some years 
been dcing great destruction in Southern New 
England, and has caused the abandonment of tur- 
key raising on many farms. In 2 large propor- 
tion of the affected fowls, the liver and a part of 
the intestine are badly diseased, these parts gen- 
erally being spotted, and, in chronic cases, are one 
mass of hardened yellow lumps. The Rhode 
Island agricultural experiment station at Kings- 
ton has been investigating the trouble in coépera- 
tion with the U. 8. Division of Animal Pathology, 
and there is every reason to believe that the dis- 
ease is of an infectious nature. A government 
expert has been detailed to the station, and will 
investigate the disease, and examine such dis- 
eased organs und turkeys as can be supplied him 
by the Poultry Division. Professor Samuel Cush- 
man invites the active coéperation of farmers in 
seeking out and securing birds affected with or 
that have died from black-head, and noting the 
full particulars. The station desires information 
from any one relating to the way in which turkeys 
become infected, the age at which they are most 
susceptible, whether the disease affects the poul- 
try, whether turkeys ever have tapeworms, and 
full particulars of serious outbreaks of any poul- 
try disease. The information obtained from the 
investigation will also furnish data as to the 
necessity of adequate measures for the State con- 
trol of poultry diseases. 





A Better Prospect— A representative of ORANGE 
JuppD FARMER recently visited western and 
northern Iowa. Crops are not nearly so poor as 
reported. Crop condition estimates which have 
appeared in eastern and southern agricultural 
papers are erroneous. An entire crop failure was 
often predicted, even by home writers, but the 
correspondents have certainly, seen only small 
portions of the state. The outlook now is much 
better than a few weeks ago. Farmers are more 
cheerful. Late rains and cool weather have ben- 
efited pastures and the corn crop. Oats in all 
parts of the state are giving much greater yields 
than expected. Spring and winter wheat fields 
are turning out exceedingly well. The tame hay 
crop is short. In the northern and northwestern 
part of the state much wild hay of excellent qual- 
ity has been put up. An abundance of corn fod- 
der has been secured, but as it was cut early some 
of it shows signs of mold. Corn in central lowa 
will yield about 17 bu per acre. It will go higher 
than this along the Mississippi river and in north- 
ern counties. Although the crop is short in the 
Missouri valley there are some fields in low places 
and along streams which will average 20 to 25 bu. 
This is especially true where the crop received 
excellent culture. 


MARYLAND. 


Curing Tobacco.— The curing of tobacco is a 
fermentation process and not a drying process, as 
commonly supposed. Experiments through three 
years at the Maryland station by H. J. Patterson 
(B. 26), prove that the flue curing system is the 
most rational and complete method of placing the 
crop under certain control, and the value of the 
product is thereby increased. The successful 
regulation of curing depends upon the tempera- 
ture or heat of the air in which the tobacco hangs, 
and the humidity or amount of moisture in such 
atmospheres. The humidities and temperatures 
used in curing North Carolina and Virginia tobacco 
were not found to be the best for the Maryland 
product. Maryland varieties will produce a good, 
bright yellow tobacco on Maryland soils, and are 
more suitable than the imported and foreign varie- 
eties, for large yields, for successful flue or air cur- 
ing, and for ready sale in the markets. The Mary- 
land tobacco does not give as large a quantity of 
water for the same bulk as the heavy Virginia and 
North Carolina product. The barn used for five cur- 
ing must be one in which the temperatures, humid- 
ity and ventilation can be thoroughly controlled. 





AMONG THE FARMERS 





Frame barns can be built as cheaply as log barns, 
and can be constructed so as to place the ventila- 
tion more thoroughly under the control of the 
curer. It is possible to fit up a portion of any 
farm barn so as to serve for flue curing, and in 
some cases this would be more practical and less 
expensive than building an entirely new barn of 
either logs or of sawed timber. The barn should 
be made perfectly tight and fitted with ventilators 
at the top and bottom, which can be opened and 
closed so that the temperature and humidity may 
be easily changed at will. By using different de- 
grees of the heat and the moisture of the airin 
the curing barn, either brown, mahogany or yel 
low tobacco can be produced in the flue-curing 
process. 





MICHIGAN. 





Farm Briefs.—Weevil has attacked the bean 
crop in Hillsdale Co Q, reducing the yield consid- 
erably.——The Chesanung pickle factory in Sagi- 
naw Co O, is being supplied with cucumbers at 
4214c per bu.——One-fourth the usual peach crop 
is being picked in Washtenaw CoC Summer 
and fall apples are plenty in Hillsdale CotQ; win- 
ter varieties promise a fair yield.——Peppermint 
is extensively cultivated in Branch Co Q, the ’94 
crop averages 20 lbs of oil per acre, valued at $2 
per lb.—Native blueberries are common in Mar- 
quette Co bh, 200 bu being shipped per day and 
sold at $2 per bushel.——tThe tri-county grange 
club composed of Eaton, Clinton and Ingham 
counties 0 held its summer meeting on the cam- 
pus of the state agricultural college, Aug 24. A 
big attendance with many speakers from a dis- 
tance were present, among them being national 
grange lecturer Messer. Berrian Co D musk- 
melon growers shipped 7000 bushel cases on Aug 
27, the largest shipment of the season, being by 
boat to Chicago and Milwaukee and rail to south- 
ern Indiana. About 15,000 baskets peaches were 
shipped the same day.—Forest fires in losco Co 
Oo (id more damage this year than any year since 
1856 The hay crop over this state asa whole is 
unusually fine. 














WISCONSIN. 


Short Farm Notes.—An organization has been 
formed at Fox Lake to aid in the enforcement of 
the state fish laws, which are being utterly 
ignored. N. H. Pike is president and D.S. Daly 
secretary.——The large barn and granary on 
Samuel Albright’s farm near Barton were de- 
stroyed by fire with 1800 bu of old grain, 800 bu of 
old corn and 1600 bu of new small grain; loss $5000, 
with only $2000 insurance:——Isaac Allds, a weli- 
to-do farmer residing near Orange, was trampled 
by a colt and killed.——The creamery belonging 
to the University of Wisconsin reports that the 
pisent drouth has lessened the quantity of milk 
received by about 40 per cent. Prof Henry esti- 
mates that the shrinkage in the supply of milk 
throughout the dairy region of the state would 
average from 30 to 50 per cent. 

Fighting Bogus Butter.—The State Dairyman’s 
Association of Wisconsin, C. H. Everett, president, 
has recently grappled the fraudulent butter bus- 
iness and proposes to see what relief can be 
obtained. To bring this about the association 
proposes to enter politics. It is charged that the 
illegal sale of these counterfeit dairy products is 
steadily increasing, so that the local butter 
markets are seriously impaired, and that the oleo 
men have precedence in politics, the assistant dairy 
commissioner of the state being one of their tools 
and ready at all times to do their bidding. They 
are now determined that this fraud shall have a 
setback. 





INDIANA. 

What Farmers are Doing.—Near Crown Point 
the Ross township horse thief association sur- 
rounded a gang of cattle and horse thieves. A 
battle was fought in which 12 of the robbers 
were wounded and three captured. The gang has 
been operating in southern Michigan and north- 
ern Indiana for a number of years. Farmers in 
that vicinity have been scouring the woods for 
almost a week with the result above noted.— 
Eliner Pittinger, a young farmer living near 
Muncie, suffered the loss of a large barn by fire 
recently. Several thousand bushels of grain— 
principally corn and wheat—and 30 tons of hay 
were also consumed.—The large tamarack 
swamps north of Waterloo, Ind, have been burn- 
ing for several weeks. In some places the fire has 
reached the timber and a few farm crops have 
been damaged or destroyed. Farmers in the 
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immediate vicinity of the swamps are digging 
trenches around their property to protect it from 
the flames.——Timothy was exceptionally good in 
some parts of Indiana this season. In the vicin- 
ity of Wolcott large areas were cut for seed, 
threshing is now being done, aud averaged 10 bu 
per acre. 





Patrons of Husbandry. 





NEW YORK. 

Golden Sheaf (Oswego) and several adjoining sister 
| gyn vo held a union basket picnic on the Hannibal Cen- 
er Ame ground, Aug 17. teeny to illness Hon A. D. 
Ainsworth was unable to keep his appointment, and by 
some misunderstanding Brother John Andrew, of Che 
nango county, failed to arrive at the picnic ground until 
noon. At2o’clock the meeting was called to order by 
the chairman and Brother Andrew delivered an address. 
There was music by the South Hannibal band, Bowen's 
Corner’s grange choir and the male quartet of Hannibal. 


Broome county Pomona grangers held their annual 
icnic Tuesday, Aug 28 at Koss Park, Binghamton. 
faster C. A. Wheaton called the members to order and 
delivered a short address of welcome. Brother E. P. 
Cole, lecturer of the New York state grange, delivered 
the best grange address éver delivered in Broome county, 
aud Brother John Moses, steward of the state grange, 
responded with a few well chosen words. George Sher- 
wood, ex-nember of assembly, was next called and gave 
some good sound advice. ou Edward F. Jones was 
called from his carriage and spoke in his happy manner. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


An excellent program was planned and wellexecuted by 
the lecturer, Mrs Mary Olds Lakin of Brookfield, for the 
meeting of the Worcester Southwest district grange at 
Spencer Aug 22. Over 100 were resent. After an ad- 
dress of welcome from H. H. ingsbury of Spencer 
grange Horatio Moore of New Braintree read a paper on 
Farm help, married or single, native or foreign; which 
is preferable? State Overseer A. C. Stoddard of North 
Brookfield furnished a_ practical paper on Ought the 
farmer to riwal the hired man in the amount of work 
done? Afterward the subjects were well discussed. Af- 
ter a bountiful dinner the afternoon session was opened 
by Dr W. G. Reed of Southbridge on Preventable dis- 
eases. Mrs Mary A. Paine of Dudley answered Ought 
woman to study the relation of her dress to beauty and 
health more than she does? 

The next meeting of Ludlow grange will be held Mon- 
day, Sept 3, and the subject for discussion Woman’s rights, 
the speakers to take sides in form of a debate. Arrange- 
ments will be made for the Springfield district grange 
which will be held in Ludlow Sept. fo. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

About 40 members of Westpers and Dartmouth granges 
made their first visit to Little Compton grange, Aug 15. 
Mr Nickerson, master of Dartmouth grange, confer- 
red the fourth degree on two new candidates. Several 
members of Nonquit grange were also present. 

Fourteen members of Nonquit grange accepted the in- 
vitation from Aquidneck and Portsmouth granges to 
be present at a picnic held in Southwick grove, Middle- 
town, Aug 25. After a substantial repast. at the sound of 
al impromptu timbre] a large audience listened to rous- 
ing addresses from Master J. Brigham of the national 

range, A. M. Belcher. master of the state grange, Thomas 

1. Clarke, master of Conanicut grange, Lionel Peabody 
master of Aquidneck grange, George Sisson, master ot 
Portsmouth grange, Benjamin F. Wilbor, master of 
Little Compton grange and Charles Potter, master of 
Nonquit grange. 

CONNECTICUT. 

New London county Pomona held a regular meeting 
with Preston City grange Aug 22. Business and initiating 
a class occupied the forenoon. In the afternoon Brother 
Cc. C. Palmer of Jewett City grange at short notice fo 
sented an excellent program. President Koons and Prof 
Prebles of Storrs agricultural college were present and 
spoke. The next meeting will be Nov 15 at Jewett City. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The meeting of the Pomona grange of Cheshire county 
with the Great Meadow grange of Westmoreland last 
Wednesday was pronounced one of the best it has ever 
held. At the afternoon session the town hall was well 
filled. All those —a in the several exercises 
ve at their best and the ability shown was of a high 
order. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 





Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some- 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class. to go 
on this page and under this heading in e MIDDLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertice- 
ment, and each initial, ora number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Saturday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Will 
find thatan advertisement in this department will bring 
profitable returns and prove a paying investment. 

Address 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 

















THOROUGHBRED Plymouth_Rocks, White or Br. Leghorns 
Eggs $1 per 15; $2 per 3. R. V. MORGAN, Peruville, N. ¥. 





HITE Plymouth Rocks, Bay State Strain. Eggs 61.25 per 15; 
\ 2 per. S. L. ROSENBERGER, Hilltown, Pa. 





HITE Faced Black Spanish only. Largest layers of largest 
\ eggs. Circular free. H. E. CHACE, Troy, 5 


if 4 





\ B. HUFF, Delaware, N. J. Breeder of B. P. Rocks, Whits 
e Leghorns and B. Minorcas. 15 eggs $1. 























































THE MARKET SITUATION. 


PUESDAY EV NING, Sept 4, 18%. 
Conservative business men are tairly well 
pleased with the way matters are shaping. That 


great bugbear the tariff bill, whieh had beena 
source of so much anxiety for weeks and months, 
is no lonver an uncertainty, and all classes of im- 
porters, merchants and manufacturers can how 
act intelligently. Some of the public prints have 
been inclined to find fault because there was not 
asharp and immediate improvement in trade fol- 
lowing the going into effect of the newlaw. That 
the outlook has much of promise, however, is un- 
questioned. Merchants would not have shown 
such remarkable haste to withdraw from bond 
imported goods were they not in a position to dis- 
tribute them throughoutthe country at an early 
date, and it is butjnatural that the increased vol- 
ume of actual transactions is to come soon. 
Many important trade centers, such as Chicago, 
Kansas City, Louisville, Minneapolis, Boston, 
Baltimore and Pittsburg, report distinct gains in 
the volume of business. Bank clearings are 
than normal, yet better than a year ago, and the 
number of business failures in the United States 
exhibits a gratifying decrease. 

Values have been unsettled and the movement 
of farm produce in the main liberal. This is 
especially true of wheat, which ruled slightly 
lower, while coarse grains remained nearly steady 
and live stock continued to show stability, even 
sheep, which have long been depressed, selling 
rather better. The foreign grain markets have 
tended to heaviness in the main, but early this 
week exhibited something of an improvement. 
European buyers are indifferent, however, and 
disposed to take American wheat, flour and corn 
in only a restricted way. Dairy products show 
continued stability, with some speculative buying 
onthe theory that impaired autumn pasturage 
must mean reduced output. 


less 


THE GRAIN TRADE, 

LONDON, Sept 3—By Cable to American Agr icultur- 
dist. The grain markets are in rather better condi- 
tion, with both wheat and corn fairly active. 
Wheat steady to firm under ajbrisk inquiry and 
corn 114c per bu higher. 

Comparative Prices and Visible Supplies. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 
SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT POINTS. 

















Cash or spot Wheat Corn Oats Timoth Clover 
Chicago, 533 55) 29% 5 af *9 00 
New York, 57 63: 33% *6 00 *9 75 
Boston, — 36-2 75@300 +6 50@7 00 
Toledo, 531g 56 3 - 5 35 
8t Louis, 4934 5355," 30% - _ 
Minneapolis, 53 564@57 31@314, “= — 
San Fran- 
cisco, *92@93 *1 15@1 17 *1 02@1 10 *6 50 - 
London , 66@68 B@ +12@13 


on, a. a 38@35 — 

*Prices per cental. tPer cwt of 112 Ibs. Other prices 
per bushel. 

At Chicago, wheat has been less firm and finally 
scored a decline of fully Ic, prices continuing in the old 
ruts, which are among the lowest on record. The move- 
ment of new wheat in the northwest was heavy and the 
markets at Minneapolis and Duluth were weak. The re- 
port of the Vienna congress indicating good crops of 
wheat and rye all over the world had its effect, and lo- 
cally speculative offerings were so large as to produce a 
heavy tone. There were occasional spurts of recovery 
in prices, but they are not held. The trade was obliged 
to take cognizance of the thousand reports pointing to an 
increasing consumption of the under grades in the way 
of feeding to live stock, and this was no doubt instru- 
mental in the occasional hard spots and the fact that the 
visible supply showed a smaller increase than had been 
anticipated. But with the movement of the new wheat 
80 large with more or less weakness in the foreign mar- 
kets and with local stocks piling up rapidly, it was im- 

ible to maintain any strength. Speculative holders 

‘or September delivery as a rule sold out and bought 
December, and | operators were in a general way 
bearish. The exports of wheat and flour for the week as 
reported by Bradstreet’s aggregated 3,420,000 bu, which 
was better than a week earlier, but less than a@ year ago. 
The demand for cash wheat was not urgent and the offer- 

gs were rather burdensome. December sold at 58c¢ 
down to 56\¢ and {closed at only a trifling recovery. Late 
sales of new No 2 red in store were at 53@53%c. 

Corn was easy in tone most of the time and for the 
week averaged nearly steady. The principal element 
affecting the market was the general understanding that 
late rains throughout many sections of the corn belt have 
really done more good than was supposed possible. Sen- 
sational reports of damaze are no longer heard, and the 
trade is more conservative and inclined to believe that 
the yield will be fair, after all, though no doubt very 
much short of What was at one time expected. More or 
less corn which had been held for speculative -urposes 
was sold out and this helped to hold down prices. D:- 
mestic inarkets were generally steady. Cables exhibited a 
firmer tone and there was enough demand for cash corn 
to easily absorb the offerings. Shippers took hold in an 
interested manner anda good business was done. May 
delivery sold at 51%@54e, but did not hold the outsid> 
price and No 2 mixed for delivery this month fir ally 
rested at Séc. Sales in sto:e were al 56@57%c for either 
No 2 or No2 yellow, and 5614@57 e for No 3 yellow. 

Oats received but fair attention por were price changes 
Supercane. The receipts and cash offerings were large 
and the demand from shippers only moderate, and early 
in the week there was something of a decline. At the 





THE LATEST MARKETS 





lower prices a better demand set in and the initial loss 
Was practically recovered, Stocks in public warehouses 
showed « considerable increase and this had its effect on 
the market, preventing any advance. Reports from the 
country show that many oats are being cribbed in this 
state. Owners sell May against them, as there is a good 
crop throughout Illinois, and farmers disposed to market 
the surplus. May celivery sold during the week at the 
narrow range of 34°;@354c and closed practically steady. 
Late sales in store were at 2944@29%c for No 2 and 3l},@ 
31\e for 2 white. 

Kye exhibited considerable weakness, the demand 
noted 10 days ago having dwindled to small proportions. 
Millers buy sparingly and the situation of the distillery 
interests results in conservative operatious. At one time 
prices were 1@2c¢ lower, nor was there any good recovery 
to the close, when No 2 in store was salable at 46%3c. 
December was about 3',¢ premium. Barley continued 
moderately active, and as the season advances maltsters 
are showing their usual interest and buying freely. Re- 
ceipts are on the increase and naturally prices have been 
no more than steady, although at the close a fair degree 
of firmness was manifested. Good Minnesota sold at 4@ 
5645c, lowa at 58@54c, and poor to common lots all the 
way down to 45@50c. Speculative interest is small. 
Flaxseed receipts continue large, but the season is now 
fairly on and the liberal movement is only natural. 
The quality of the new flax coming in is good, with the 
bulk of arrivals from the northwest and prices show no 
essential change. No 1 on track sold through the week at 
#122@1 24%, and December finally rested atl 26. Timothy 
seed was in good demand, especially during the closing 
days of the week; an early decline of 10@20c was recov- 
ered, prices resting finally with a net gain of perhaps lc. 
Prime grade sold at 85@5 15 per cental, and poor to fair at 
4475. Clover was inclined to weakness, owing in part to 
the position of outside markets and in part to increased 
offerings to arrive. Sales were on the basis of 9@9 10 for 
contract grade. 

At Toledo, there has been general quietude in wheat 
»yrices apy mpathetically such other markets as 
‘hicago and St Louis. The amount of new winter wheat 
coming in is moderate, and the trade is watching closely 
the shipments in the northwest. During July the Toledo 
receipts of wheat were 1,500,000 bu greater than those at 
any other port in the country. Latest prices for the con- 
tract grade for either cash or September delivery 534c, 
December 56\4c. Cash corn 55e, cash oats 30c, with No 
2 white 324 rye 474¢c, prime clover seed $5 35, October 
540, February 5 60. 

At Minneapolis, wheat has shown only fair anima- 
tion, and buyers profess to see little reason for invest- 
ment purchases. The movement of new wheat to this 
market has been large, but the offerings were generally 
disposed of, local millers wag ene freely. Elevator con- 
cerns have shown only moderate interest on the buying 
side, and shippers as a rule were rather indifferent. The 
lack of a good export demand at the seaboard had its 
effect on our market and in a general way the position is 
one of easiness. Late sales on track were at 57@57¢c for 
old No 1 hard, 5444@5434c for new and H@54\4yc for new 
No lnorthern. New oats 30'ye for No3 and rye 45c. 


At New York, wheat has sold at a narrow range from 
day to day and the market has lacked animation. Export- 
ers were moderate buyers of wheat and took some flour, 
yet the market for the latter has continued dull and 
unchanged, and this has served to hold down the price of 
wheat. alers worked a number of lots both here and 
at Buffalo to vo to interior millers, but the amount is 
moderate after all and with the increasing public stocks 
everywhere the general tone has been one of easiness. 
December holds close to 6le or 12@13c lower than a year 
ago, and cash lots of contract grade are little better than 
Sse. Corn was easy until the close of the week. This 
brought a flurry in the speculative market in sympathy 
with clique manipulation at Chicago, followed by a reac- 
tion which left prices only steady. The amount taken on 
export account was small and unimportant. Oats were 
unsettled within a narrow range, with finally a fair degree 
of firmness in cash lots, September selling around 34c and 
May 394¢c. 

















THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. ~ 





Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 


Cattle Hogs Sheep 
At Chicago, 5 75@5 90 610@620 360@3 70 
New York, 25@5 75 6 30 3 60 
Cincinnati, 485 610 265 
Omaha, 485 59 
St Louis, 5 35 600 260 


At Chicago, continued strength has ruled in the cattle 
market and during the week a further advance was scored 
of 15@25e. Common and medium droves, or those which 
show the effects of grass feed, were relatively dull, and 
did not share the improyement just noted, which is con- 
fined chiefly to the desirable grades of corn-fed animals. 
Shippers and exporters buy with considerable animation, 
aud good to choice native beeves were readily salable at 
#5 25@5 50 and better, and it is not impossible that some- 
thing 7 fancy might have brought 6c. he re- 
ceipts of range cattle from the northwest were fairly 
large and many of them had the quality and attractive- 
ness to sell to the best class of trade at good prices. While 
the offerings included a fair proportion of really desirable 
beef animals, the average quality, after all, was only fair, 
nor does the trade look for any particular improvement 
for some weeks to come. In the meantime there is an.un- 
dertone of firmness in the best grades of animals. Stock 
cattle sold rather better than usual, with some orders 
here for good feeders. Texans were rather easy in tone 
when indifferent in quality, while the best lots were 
taken by dressed beef houses. Receipts from the south- 
west are small so far this year, but supplies are ample for 
the demand, as medium native cattle are so plentiful. 
Revised quotations follow: 

Extra prime poy! _, $5.65@5 90 Good stockers and 


Exporters, 14) to 1600 feeders, "SD 325 
Ibs, average, 525 550 Common stockers and 
Good dressed beef and eeders, 175 240 
shipping cteers, 1150 Calves, heavy, 300 Ibs 
to M00%o . 525 and upward, 200 250 
Fairton ium steers, Calves, fight, 100 to 
115 to 1.00 Ibs, 350 4% 80 Ibs, 40) 5% 
Good cows and heifers, 290 340 Choice corn-fed Texas 
Poor to fair cows and “8, 3875 450 
heifers, : 175 2 Fai. omed do, 325 400 
Common to choice Grass Tex steers, 275 335 
150 225 Grass cows and bulls, 125 240 


Hogs were rather less active and the market uneven. 
Assorted light weights scored a good advance of 15@25c, 
while mixed and heavy droves showed no particular 
change. Packers claim that prices are so high no profit 
can be derived, and are inclined to “bear” the market. 
Shippers are good buyers, however, and the feeling is one 
of firmness so far as good hogs are concerned. At the close 
fair to choice heavy weights were salable up to $6 10@6 20, 









































































week. Mixed lots 
to 605; poor and 


from last 
weights up 


which is a slight advance 
sold at 5 75@6 15 and light 
rough lots 3 50@5 50. 

Sheep have finally shown some improvement and the 
more desirabie grades scored an advance of 15@25c. The 
supply of all kinds was liberal, but slightly less than that 
of a year ago, and there was a good demand from dressed 
mutton houses and shippers to the east. The firmness 
did not extend to common and just fair lots, and the 
spread in values between very good and very poor stuff is 
greater than ever. Good to choice natives $3 25@3 70, poor 
to common 275, western 275@3 40, Texans 1 50@3, 












1 75@2 75, 15 

poor to fancy native lambs 2 50@4 35. 
At Omaha, cattle continue active, more]strength be- 
ingshown in feeding and shipping stock’ than on butch- 
ers’ supplies. Good toprime steers $3 80@4 80, ch 3 60@ 
450, com to fair 3 25@3 75, com to med cows 1 25@2 30, good 
to ch cornfed cows 2 25@3, good native feeders 2@2 75, fair 
to med | 75@2 25. Hogs show little improvement and an 
irregular tone prevails for common stock, but prices are 
no lower. Choice grades are fairly steady and in good de- 
mand. Light to med hogs 4 85@5 45, good to ch mixed 5 05 
@5 50, heavy 540@5 75. Sheep fairly active and supplies 
are kept well cleaned up. Ch muttons 2 25@275, fair to 
good 2@2 5), common and feeders 2@2 25, lambs 3 25@3 75. 
At New York, good cattle have been scarce 
every day for a week or two and the tone of the market 
one of unquestioned firmness. Common and medium 
natives and range cattle quiet, with frequent slight con- 
cessions in prices asked and secured, owing to the Itberal 
number on sale. Common to good native steers sold at 
#3 75@4 75, with fine to fancy lots of corn-fed_quotable at 
a good premium over these prices, but not offered. Poor 
and common droves 3 25@3 50. Oxen and stags 2 90@3 75, 
and cows 1 25@3 75. Latest cable advices quote Ameri- 
can live cattle firm at 14y@l2c B® ib, estimated dressed 





nearly 


weight. The export trade is pF epee at the mo- 
ment. Veal calves have sold at 5@7 for prime lots, with 


rassers at 250@3 50. Hogs quiet under small supplies, 
mut generally firm, the week closing at 615@6 35 for fair 
to choice lots. Sheep in better demand, and under rath- 
er small offeringsjof desirable grades prices gained 15@25c. 
Latest quotations indicate a fair degree of strength, with 
common to choice lots salable at 250@375, and fancy 
suitable for export account up to 4 25. 

At Buffalo, cattle showed general strength from first 
to last when possessing good quality, with the bulk of the 
supply for the week rather indifferent in attractiveness. 
Offerings include a good many droves of poor to common 
stuff, and these go at low prices and slow at that. Good 
veal calves are firm, and there is a fair demand for stock- 
ers and feeders. Prices have shown a slight hardening 
and the close of the week left them at the top. Hogs were 
generally firm under moderate supplies and a good de- 
mand. Corn-fed lots met with ready disposition and even 
grassers sold rather better at the close of the week. Best 
rrades of packing hogs 6 30@6 50, heavy Yorkers 6 30@6 35, 
ight Yorkers and pigs 6 20@6 25,and rough lots 475@5 50. 
Sheep averaged rather firm in tone, but common stuff 
continues dull and difficult to sell. Very choice lots were 
quoted as high as 3 25, while fancy would have brought a 
premium over this. Good to choice lambs 3 75@4 65. 


At Pittsburg, steadiness has been the rule all along 
the line, with common to choice cattle firm in tone and 
wanted. The offerings from nearby points were only 
moderate, and receipts from the west not of sufficient 
magnitude to prove burdensome at any time. Good beef 
cattle $4 25@4 50, with prime to choice 460@5, and fancy 
quotable ata further premium. Butchers’ stock 3 50@4, 
cows aud heifers 240@3 25. Hogs met with ready sale, 
and latest quotations 6 15@6 20 for Philadelphia sorts and 
5 80@6 for Yorkers; rough lots 425@5. Sheep quiet but 
firm in tone, with good to extra 3 20@3 60 aud poor to 
common 2 25@3, yearlings 2@3 25, lambs 2 50@ 4. 


GENERAL ‘MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 


APPLES—At Chicago, the general market is quiet 
and the supply good. Cooking apples 75c@gl 25 B bbl, 
ch Duchess 1 50@165, Maiden Blush | 75@225, ch Sweet 
Bough 1 2@1 50, Golden Sweet 1@1 25. 

At New York, Gravenstein 1 25@1 75 @ bbl, Holland Pip- 

ins, Codling and Fall Pippin 125@1 50, Maiden Blush 

25@1 75, Duchess of O 1 50@2. 

At Boston, the demand for apples is coly falr, while the 
supply is very large. Astrachan 1@1 50% bbl, Williams 
1 80@2, common 75c@I1. 


fF BEANS—At New York, the market is dull and easy 
on marrow and medium. Peaand white kidney nominal. 
Red kidney are weak, the price favoring] buyers. Ch ’93 
marrow 83 35@3 40, ch '93 Smedium | 95@2, foreign ’93, me- 
dium | 40@1 50, ch ’93 foreign jpea | @1 60, ch ’93 white 
ae | 2 55@2 60, red do, 93 Cal lima (60-lbs) 2 55@2 60. 

At Boston, yellow eyes and red kidneys are in short 
supply and firm. Small hp N Y pea 2@2 10, N Y marrow 
2@2 05, Cal pea 2 05@2 15, extra yellow eyes 2 60, red kid- 
neys 2 75, foreign medium 1 50@I 60, dried limas 4e # Ib. 

t Chicago, continued quietude is the rule although 
prices are no lower. Ci p ie = navies 1 90@2, medi- 









Ch 
ums 1 80@1 90, Cal limas 4@44c 


CONCENTRATED FEED-—At Chicago, the mar- 
ket is unchanged. Hominy feed $18 ® ton. At New 
York,feed is in fair demand at old prices. Oil meal 25 # ton 

sks, cottonseed meal 24. At Boston, the market is quiet 
and unchanged. Gluten meal 21 ® ton, cottonseed meal 
24 25, old process linseed cake 24, hominy feed 2075. At 
Milwaukee, feed market is unchanged, the supply being 
limited and the demand heavy. Old process oil meal 
26 90, scorched wheat 14 50. 


EDRIED FRUITS AND NUTS—At Chicago, the 
market is slow. Small lots of new evaporated apples 
coming in. New evaporated apples, fancy l0c ® tb, sun- 
dried southern 554@6\gc, eastern 6)\¢@7}4ce, eastern and 
southern chopped appies 1@1}se, dried peaches 8%4%@9%4c, 
evaporated raspberries 183gc, pitted cherries l0@105,c. 

At New York, the market is quiet and nominal. Evap- 
orated apples l0@l3c ®t, chopped 2c, evaporated 
peaches 8@l0c, cherries 14@l5c, Cal apricot 844@l0c, Mal- 
aga raisins $1 50@3 25, Cal London layers 1@1 10, Persian 
dates 44%c ® th. currants 24c, citron _74%@s4ge, Turkish 
prunes 34%ec, Tarragona almonds 10%c, Brazil nuts 34,@4c, 
Naples walnuts l0c, Sicily filberts 6@61gc, nn figs ile. 

At Boston, the market is slightly improved. Cal layer 
raisinssl 40@1 50.new muscatels 1@I 45, new Valencia 744@ 
8e, currants 34,@7c, layer figs 8@l5c, Naples walnuts 9@ 
10lze, pecans 744@l0c, filberts 8@I2c, pecans 34@5c. 


EGGS—At Chicago, a stronger feeling has been cre- 
ated in the market by the reduction in receipts. Firsts, 
full loss off and cases returned, 144gc dz, fresh south- 
ern, loss off and cases returned, 14}4¢, firsts, new cases, re- 
candied, 1ls@1544¢c. 

At New York, the market is quiet and quality very ir- 
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regular and strictly fresh gathered are scarce. New-laid 
nearby fancy 18@1834c, and Pa fresh gathered firsts 
1734c, fancy western lic, average best western and {north- 
western 1644@I7c. 

At Boston, the market is firm with cage. in good | oe y. 
Nearby 21@32c, eastern 18c, western and Michiga A046 
173¢¢. 

FRESH FRUITS—At Chicago pes and melons 
quiet, crab-apples dull. Pears in full supply and gov, 
peaches plenty and plums slow with little call. Cra 

apples 75¢c @ bu, Concord grapes 15@18e ® &-Tbh bskt, Del 
3c B 10-b bskt, white grapes 1 Ge et 8-fb bskt, water- 
melons #60@95 @ car ag 10@30e # cra, Mich 
freestone peaches 25c 4g 4g bu, Bartlett pears 2 50@2 7 5 8 
bbl, Ohio seckels 1, Clapp’s favorite 50@60c, damson 
— 1 B eis case, blueberries 75c @ 16-qt case, biack- 

erries 75¢@1 25. 

At New York, pears are in free supply with fair demand 
grapes over plenty and slow. oo poor and slow, N J 
Bartlett pears #1500250 8 DOL Seckel 1 50@2 50, Fiemish 
Beauty 1@1 50, Green Gage plums L 2 50, Damsons 1 50@2, 
N J peac hes75c@1 ® bskt, up-river 25c@1, Cape Cod cran- 
berries 7@8, up-river C hampion grapes 1@2c @ tb, Concord 
2@3c, Niagara 15@20c, N J huckleberries 3@5c, N Jersey 
muskmelon Sees Ol®B bol, Hancock 1 50@2, ch watermelon 
16@18 B 100, 7 anuts 4% 4@4,c B tb. 

At 4 the market is very quiet. Grapes 50@1 @ 

carrier cra, watermelons 20@25c, blueberries 3@6c # qt. 


HAY AND STRAW-—At Chicago, the market is 
quiet and dull. No 1 timothy $9 H@10 BB ton, upland 
prairie 8@10, rye straw 6. 

At New York, there is only a fair movement in hay pnd 
at old prices. Prime timothy 80@85c # 100 tbs, No 1 
75@80c, No 2 65@70c, No 3 , clover “oe. a hay 
45c, long rye straw 50@55c, short 40@45c, whea' 

At Boston, hay is quiet and the lower grades dui, ch 16 
@16 50 ® ton, fair to good 11@15, rye straw 11@11 50 


LIVE POULTRY-—At Chicago, there has been a good 
demand, with receipts liberal. Mixed turkeys 6c bb, 
hens 8c, gobblers 6c, spring 6@8c, chickens and hens qc, 
old roosters 43,c, spring chickens 9@934c,old ducks 7@7¢e. 
mixed spring ¢ ucks ae good, full- eathered geese and 
spring geese ‘$4@5 & 

At New York, HH ae and demand are both very 
light, ‘and market largely nominal. Large sprin: — 
12@12%3c, small and medium 106 O Tes fowls 
mixed roosters 6c, mixed wate 8 l0c, ducks soos 
pr, geese 1@1 37 B® pr, pige pr. 

At Boston, the market is duller than ever. Fowls 114%@ 
12c @ tb, live fowls l0c, chickens lic, green ducks 5c 
green geese l6c. 

MILL FEED-—At Chicago, the market is unchanged. 
Spring wheat bran #12 0@14 ton, wheat screenings 
12 75@13 25, middlings 14 75. 

At New York, unchanged and in fair demand at old 
prices. Western bran BSORT PECs middlings 973¢c, sharps 1, 
rye feed %c, screenings 65@75c. 

At Boston, there has been a moderate demand for all 
kinds of mill feed at firm prices. Winter wheat bran ]8@ 
1825 in sacks ® ton, middlings 19 0@20, spring wheat 
17 H@I17 75, middlings 18 H@19. 

At Milwaukee, there is no change in feed market, su 

ly is large and the demand heavy. Ch s ‘on bran 18 15 B 
fon, rye feed 19 65, special middlings 20 4 


POTATOES—At Chicago, the cain is“ more ac- 
tive and a decidedly better demand has developed. Ch 
to small Tenn $2@2 25 B bbl, Wis 67@7lc F bu — Rose 

25 large bbl, ch southern Early O 73@75¢ 
+ ba. 


At New York, the demand is good when choice, but 

poor stock is dull and irregular. Sweet potatoes are weak. 
I Ruse/75c@2 # bbl, NJ 1 25@175, Va yellow sweets 

1 0@2. 

At Boston, the market is quiet and supply fallen off 
from last week. Houlton Hebrons 60c #_ bu, Rose 58@60c, 
Aroostook Hebrons 60c, N Y_Hebrons 55@60c, do ed @ 
55c, N Y white stock 55@60c, Va sweets 2 28@2 50 #@ b 


VEGETABLES-—At Chicago, celery is aoa and 
easy, onions quiet and unchanged; string beans in good 
supply, turnips are dull, tomatoes plenty anddull. Fancy 
well bleached celery {5@20c dz, fair to ch red onions 
#1 0@175 ® bbl, smail to ch yellow 1 | 50@1 75, home-grown 
ye llow 9c@1 ® 8k, marrowfat squash 75c@1 # dz,crookneck 
25c, Mich string beans 30@40c FB 34-bu bskt, native sweet 
corn 6c ® dz, rutabaga turnips 40c ® bu, white 1 A bbl1,0) 
tomatoes 10@20c 8 4-bskt case, native 

At New York, cabbage is in small supply: a egg 
plant, beans and tomatoes are = excessive supply anc 
dragging at low figures. N Y,LIand N J cabbage 5@7 
100, N ¥ and N J cucumbers OP ite # bbl, celery sae 
dz,NJ egg plant 50c@1 ® bbl, N J green corn 50c@1 @ 1 

eastern red and yellow ontons 1 D1 fe | bbl, ‘white 3@4 50, 
small white pickles 5@6c, iL squaee 5c@1, turnips 75¢e@ 
1, Pe tatolima beans 1 25@1 50 R bag, N J tomatoes ,20@35¢e 

x. 

At Boston, business in v gee ‘on the whole is of very 
moderate proportions, and prices are easier on most 
grades. Cabbage 3@5 % 100, native tomatoes 35@50c # bu, 
onions 60c, shell beans 75c,\civie Jand lima beans 1, beets 
25c, marrow squash 1% bbi, carrots 65¢ B_bu, cukes 15@ 
ve B 100, green corn 15@20c e. bu, turnips 28@50c 


WOOL —At Chicago, wool is in but at demand. 
Market is dull, but since prices are low stocks on hand are 
steadily held. Medium unwashed 144%@l6éc #® tb, coarse 
unwashed 12@13ce, light, fine unwashed lv@1l1e. 

AS Boston, Ohio XX aud XXX 20@2lc ¥ kb, Obio Nos 1 
and 2 22@23c. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 

At Chicago, veneral steadiness has prevailed with 
continued firmness in fine to fancy creameries, while off 
grades were dulland neglected. The stocks ot butter in 
this city Sept 1, exclusive of the supplies in cold storage, 
were 9570 tubs, *of which 7110 were creamery. One month 
ago stocks of all kinds were 8000 tubs. Extra creameries 
235,@24c B Ib, first 2144@23e, seconds 17@19c, June cream- 
eries 19@: 2lc, imit cre cameries, firsts 16@l7c, ex dairies 
(Cooleys) W@2Ie, firsts 16@18e, seconds 14@l5c, packing 
stock 12@13c. 

At Boston, pr ices are about the same as last week. Best 
fresh creamery 2314@2414e, fair to good 22@23c, fresh dai- 
ries 20@22e, ladles 5@l6c. 


At New York, some weakness has been developed. 
While no general decline has taken place it is possible to 
secure butter at given figures which a week ago would 
not have been granted. State dairy is in relatively small 
Bie jy. State and Pennsylvania fresh creamery 24@241zc 

b, Elgin and other western 24@243¢c, western firsts 2i@ 
Bet do seconds 18@20c, state dairy, “half-tubs extras 22@ 
22}4c, western dairy firsts 16@17c, seconds 14 w@lsc » factory 
firkins, June extra 154@l6e, do tubs 15@1534e. 


New York State—At Albany, market active, prices 
firm, receipts moderate. Good to ch creamery 23@25¢c, 
dai 24c.—At Syracuse, —, 100d to ch cre re y 

z2c, dair 17@19¢.—At Utica, 13 pkus creamery at 2 
Go at 22%c.—At Little Falis, 7h pkgs creamery at ok 





gnc, and 19 mee dairy at 2@2le.—At Middle Granville, 
ashington 


Rhode™ ein At Providence, market steady and 
rices firm on fresh made. Creamery prints 27c, boxes 
ic, tubs 25c, dairy tubs 21@2%8c. 


New Hampshire—At Manchester, ch creamery prints 
a 25@26c, ch dairy 24c, fair to good 18@20c, com- 
mon léc. 


The Cheese Trade. 


icago, averaged firm though quiet, prices mov- 
al Ay: h export sales of cheddars, owing to late 
good ac venees at Liverpool. The make in the northwest 
continues small and there is some speculative demand 
here and ere Full cream flats, two in a box, 10@ 
1034c, cheddars age, Young Americas 1wy@loy 
pound skims 7@9¢, Neate Swine Ww@loxe. 


New York State—At Albany, market quiet with am- 
ple receipts and prices firm. Full cream cheddars 9@10c, 

flats 84% @934{c, poundiskims 3@6c, pasentien Swiss 13@143¢c. 
—At Syracuse, full cream cheddars 944@10e.—At Ogdeus- 
burg. St Lawrence Co, 1402 bxs offered < of which 494 sold 
at 10 5-l6c, and 203 at 1014¢c.—At Middle Granville, Wash- 
oT Co, 9344c. 


t New York, the advance of afew days azo has been 
mt by quietude and slight recessions, although the 
market is by nomeans weak. Exports last week were 
20,385 boxes. State full cream, large, choice 9%@lic % tb, 
small white fancy 105@10%ce, part skims, ch small 8@9e, 


At Boston, the demand is fair on both home and ex- 
ort pony "and the market ate N ¥ extras 10@1034c 

bb, firsts 8@9%c Vt extras l0c, Ohio flat extras 8%@92¢c, 
rsts 7@8c, part skims 4@6c. 


Rhode Island—At Providence, twins l0igc, singles 
0c, sage lle. 


Connecticut—At Hartford factory 8@10%c, dairy 103¢c, 
sage l6c.—At Bridgeport, factory 9@) 2c, sage 12@138c.—At 
Norwich, factory 12e, dairy lle, sage l4c. 


nue” Hampshire—At Manchester, factory 103Zc, sage 
Ke ° 
Utica and Little Falls Cheese Markets. 

UTIcA, N Y, Sept 3—With the advance of %c on cheese 
in New York last week, and the subsequent decline of 3c, 
the market to-day was a littie uncertain, salesmen look- 
ing for rather better prices and buyers talking as if they 
expected to get cheese a little lower. As the result shows 
the salesmen had the best of the argument, although it 
will not be surprising if they themselves are not some- 
what astonished when they see the figures. The sales are 
all early August cheese, none later than Aug 15, many not 
later than ane 6. Some factories will probably close out 
their A ase in two weeks’ time, but the ee will 
not get rid of the make of that month sooner than three 
weeks from to-day. Meanwhile it is thought that prices 
will remain fairly steady. but with the advent of Septem- 
ber stock there is liable to be some further improvement. 
The make of this ood is certainly short of last year 
but not as much short in this section as in northern and 
western New York. Salesmen are prepared to hold back 
for some time if asked to take any less for their cheese 
than they are now receiving. 

Following is the list of sales; Lar; re colored 3084 bxs at 
9%c, 1519 at 9%¢c, 2028 at, 10c, 252 at 10Xc; large white, 589 
at 9%c, 450 at 10c, 80 at 104¢c; small 2 ite, 60 at 10c, 100 at 
pt; small colored 752 at l0c. Total 8915 bxs. Ruli ng 
prices on large cheese 9Xc, on small 10c. 

At Little Falls, the sales were: 39 bxs at 94¢c, 887 at 9X¥c 
3292 at 0c, 276 dairy at %4@l0e, and 326 consigned. Total 

x8, 
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WHOLESALE PRICES AT MINOR CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND OOUNTERY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK-—At Albany, grain active and firm 
with good demand. Barley 60@64c, buckwheat 55@58c, 
western and state corn 66@76c, mixed oats 49@45c, rye 58 
@60c, wheat 75@80c, bran $19 BW ton, cottonseed meal 2, 
flour 4 # bbl, middlings 20c, loose hay 13@15, oat straw 8, 
rye 10. Live mee aie, g good demand, prices firm. 
Good to best steers 542@63¢c, ae butchers ~ 4%@ 
5%<c, milch cows moss ea, Veal calves 6@i}gc, heavy hogs 

iad ce, corn fed sheep 5@6c, range sheep 4'4@5c, spring 
lamb: Ss ape washed wool 20@27c, unwashed 12@20¢, green 
salted hides 4@7c, calf skins 35@65c ea, tallow 4@5c, grease 
2@2%4c. Strictly fresh eggs 20c, cold storage lic. Poultry 
active, good demar 4d, fair Fay oly, prices firm. Hens 11@ 
12c 1 w, roosters Wavr, chickens 12@13c d w, hen tur- 
keys 1212@13%¢ 1 w, 15@ 4.4 w, ducks 13@14e 1 w, 15@léc d 
w, geese *To@tic 1 W,; Hale dw. on ee in heavy sup- 

ly and weak. Hebrons 1 50 Burbanks 1 50, Rose 

50, sweets 2 50@2 75. Onions b & and weak. White 
23@2 75 @ bbl, red 2@2 25, yellow 225@2 50, cabbage 4@5 
B 100, turnips 50@60e 8 DDI, rutabagas 50@60c, beans ac- 
tive at 2 05@2 10 for medium, pea 2 10@2 15, red kidney 2 25 
@2 30, lima 240@2 50, apples ‘active, light supply. ¥« How 
fall 1 50@1 75, red 2@2 25. Peaches active aud firm. Free- 
stones I 50@1 75 # bskt, clings 1@1 25. Berries quiet. 
Blackberries l0@lle, cranberries 6@6 75 ® s 
melons 2@2 50, watermelons 15@20 ® 100, bananas 75 a2 B 
beh, cocoanuts 20@25 # 100, lemons'3 504 B bx, plums 40 
@i5e B® bx, irae apples 7@93gc, apricots b@6e, hops 
quiet at 9@12c. 


NEW YORK—At Buffalo, grain is quiet. Wheat 
56c B bu, corn 624c, oats 32c, rye 5le, winter bran §16@ 
16 50 # ton, spring 14 50@15 25, middlings 15@17, rye feed 
16 W@I17, linseed 24. Produce quiet and steady. Cream- 
ery butter 2334@24c, dairy 16@2v0c, prsace S8@lle, marrow 
beans 2 75@3 R yu, Medium 225@240, nearby eggs 6c, 
western 15@1544c, apples 1 75@2 2 50 # bbl, oranges 2 50@4 50 
® bx, lemons 2 50@4, pears 1 25@2 # Dbl, wate rmelons” 10@ 
22 8 00, huc klebe rries 7@9c # bb, peache $s 25@75e BB bskt, 
Crawfords 1@1 25, raped hay, louse 12@14, “baled 1@i3, 
hides 2c, fowls 10c 1 w, springs H@ize 1 w, L@l4e d 
w, ducks 13@l4c, turkeys 10@Ilc, geese 9@l0c, ham 12@1ic, 
bac on 10@14e, 8 shoulders 8¢, ard’ 14 G9 66, 0tatoes 1 65@2 

$B bbl, onions 75e@1 8 bu, cabbage 3@5 5 eA 00, turnips I@ 
a 35@Hc B ue bu cra, sweet potatoes 2 50@3 50 

At Syracuse, grain in ample supply. Barley 50@65c, 
corn 65@67c, mixed oats 42@45c, rye 45c $} 60 ibs, wheat 55c, 
bran $18, flour 4 75, middlings 19, loose hay 6@10, baled 
timothy jo@il, clover 6@8, oat straw 7@8, — 9@11, Live 
stock active and firm, Good to best steers 55007 50 B 100 
Ibs. mixed butchers’ stock 6@8, veal calves 7, best heavy 
hogs 6@6 50, corn-fed muttons 6@7. spring lambs 9@10, fine 

washed wool 12@13e, medium 16@ ig? calf skins 5@5gc, 

tallow 4@4'4c. Chickens li@138c 1 wee = w. hen tur- 
keys l0ec I w, 14@l5e d_ w, ducks 120. 5¢ dw, pota- 
toes 35@40ec, ’ sweets 2758 bbl, white onto j5ce B bu, 125 
$B 100 behs, cabbages 2@3, turnips ke, beets 1@2c #B beh, 
cucumbers 40@50c B 100, navy beans 2@2 25, medium 2 25@ 
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2% pea 2 50@3, limas 1, a 1S eetive at 25@50c, 

c B tb, muskthelons 2@3 4 watermelons isos B 
00. bananas 1@1 75 Bt a 4 AW, 4 bag, lemons 4 50 
@5 50, Fla oran eS Roch 50, plums 20@ ® pk, London 
layer raisins 1 75@ , almonds 14@1é6e, hickory nuts 6@8e, 
peanuts 4@5e, B..-.§ 7@l0e, walnuts 1l0@14c. 


At Cooperstown, Otsego Co, beef 5@ic B® “ veal Te, 
fowls 13c, spring chicks 25@35c, butter 18@20c, ese 8@ 
ldc, ezgs 15@léc, potatoes 45@50c, baled hay ‘wate rye 
straw W@70c, cat 40@50c. 


At Watertown, Jefferson Co, butter 20@2Ic, eggs 
13c, honey lW@lle ® hb, potatoes 40c, apples 50@75c, new 
oats 35@40¢c, barley 55@60C, loose hay; $10@11, straw 5@6, 
washed wool 15@l7c, unwashed 10a ze, hides 24@ ves 
lambs 4c 1 w, mutton 3c 1 w, 6c d w, fowls 1@8e Iw, 
spring chicks ‘s@loe, beef 5@6c B 100 tbs, pork 5 0@6. 


At Baldwinsville, a bag hg 20c, cheeso 
ldc, eggs I3c, potatoes 40c, wool 1 
l7c, pork 6@6 50 B 100 tbs, beet a 5 me, a 43,@5c, lard 9c, 20 
chickeus l0c, flour 4@4 40 ® 4 4, “4 # ton, taidalings 
18, meal 20, corn 50¢, oats 4 tg wh heat 

At Oswego, Oswego Co, butter aero cheeseT10@11c, 
eggs 12@13c, potatoes 40c, wheat 55c, barley 50c, corn 42c, 
oats 43¢, hay #10@11 p ton, lard l0c eg Ib, beef 6@8c, mutton 
5@6c, hogs 6@63gc. 

RHODE ISLAND-—At Providence, eggs steady at 
27@28c, western 16@l7c. Fresh jfruit in good supply, de- 
mand light and priceslow. Huckleberries 6c, watermel- 
ons $12 % 100, lemons 2 0@5 ® bx, tomatoes _ 8B bu, 
Cal peaches 75c@ Bie bx, Jersey 75c@1 @ bskt, plums 1 
2, pears 75c@l as, a pples 1@2® bbl, muskmelons 1 
3, grapes 1@1 50 ybage 1 25 @ bbl, potatoes 1 is, 
cucumbers 1 8 foo, beets sade @ dz bebs, celery 1@1 50 
B dz, pesuetee ge i 
Sweet potatoes 2 50 marrow ans 2eee Lt 
mediuin 2 10@2 20, pea 2 10822 Boe red kidney 3@3 10, yel- 
low eyes 2 15@2 80. jour 3 40@4 25 ® bbl, gia meal 10 
@1 25 @ 100 ibs, cottonseed meal 1 id 
140, bran 18@20 ® ton, miadiings 16@17, rye 


straw 12 50@13 50, oa c 8 tb, hind pom 
ters 10@12c, fores ties veal Te toa ‘ea 

—= backs and sausages Sige, Tat éar- 
on. 6@7c, fowls 12@léc, turkeys 14@ fame 6age, oar 


yer ECTICUT—At Hartford, beef has ruled 
steac ; through the week, eggs remain (high. The largo 
supply of peaches has kept prices down. Pears are low. 
Leeks are the newest relish in market. Eggs 18@25¢ . - 
chickens 13@15¢ Bibl w, topate 6. w, fowls 10@12¢ 1 
lic d w, squabs $3@3 50 , calves 6c 1 w, l0c d w, lambs gli¢ 
12c d w, * sheep 9@10c 1 w, ost se x ve, © - sone, {ec Bale 
ney 16@17 ® ton, loose 1 w HG14, loo ones 

potatoes 15@ B ile onions pe hy Ows 7. 

en 1, marrow 2c ® bb, summer sowe cabl 
yo@sve, cauliflower Seis parsley oes Pe wou 
bu, carrots 25@30c 8 50c, turn lettuce regio 
celery 1, phe ty “tbe, ons conn dolbe. te 
tomatoes 50@75c, epee! . og ougae pot 
15@20e, lima beans 1 0@175 8 bu, grauiberry 1 125, an 

25, egg plant 15c, common apples 75c@l1, crabs 75c, 
50c@1, native peaches 1@1 50, watermelons 15@20c, oa’ Arne 


At Norwich, eggs 22c ® dz, chickens 2c BW h dw, 
fowls l6éc, calves 54c lw, 9c d w, beef 644@8c, lambs 10c 
dw, sheep 8c d w, baled hay £18 ® ton, loose 20, baled 
straw 14, moans, Le + pesabene Tse B® bu, onions 9c, summer 
squash 25¢ bbage 4@7c, beets 3c ® bch, turnips 3c, 
lettuce 25¢ “cucumbers 25c, sweet corn 8c, tomatoes 
18 bu, mus di, 125, marrow beans 290 ® bu, medium 
am. pea 2 40, honey lé¢ B Ib, beeswax 25¢, common ap- 
ples 50c at evaporated léc % th, native peaches 2 8 bu, 

corn 65c @ bu, oats 43c, rye 80c, maple sugar !2c, syrup 90c, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—At Manchester, eggs 0W@ 
25c B dz, chickens 16@20c ® bb d w, fowls 13@lic d w, 
calves 4@5c 1 w, l0c d w, beet 344@4c 1 w, 5@6c d w, 7 
4c | w, 8c d w,sheep 3@344c 1 w, 6@7c d w, hogs 5c 1 w, 7c 
W, baled hay $17 # ton, loose 1s, baled straw. 15, Boose a 
potatoes 50@55c, onions 275 ® bbl, squash 75c¢ 100 tb 
caneege 50c, cauliflower 1 50 8 dz, beets 40c # bu, carrots 

as, patsaipe 40c, turnips 50c, celery 1 HO ® dz, cucum- 
bers 35c # 100, sweet corn 6c, tomatoes 40c, peppers 2>2c Y 
tb, melons Ws@z2e, dried peas 160, pea beans 210 # bu, 
string 50c, wax 65c, honey l7e ® bb, common supnee 15c@ 
8 bbl, eva rated ‘Le # tb, native peaches black- 
berries 10c B bx, grapes 20@30c # bskt, corn 69¢ ® bu, vats 
42c, rye 70c, barley 70c, buckwheat 70c, wheat 70c. 

OHIO—At Columbus,the week has brought few 
changes of importance with trade in farm produce fairly 
promising. Owing to the unsettled position of the woolen 
eoduatey the market is in some ways little better than 
nominal. Potatoes showed a slight advance, while apples 
were a shade easier owing to larger offerings. Groceries 
and provisions are soneraty steady and live stock not 
essentially changed. Medium to heavy hogs #5 50@570, 
mixed and light weights 5 40@5 60, good to ch cattle 1200@ 
1300 lbs, 3 50@4, med 3 25@3 50, fair to good 2 75@3 10, stock- 
ers and feeders 2 25@2 60, cows and bulls J 50a3, nuleh 
cows 15@40 ® head, new winter wheat 45@50c @ bu, corn 
in store 47@50c and from the wagon 50@53c, new oats 28e, 
clover seed 4 25@4 50, timothy do 2 25@2 60, baled timothy 
hay 9@10 50, mixed lots 8@9, hay from wagons 8 50@9, vats 
straw 4 25@5, bran H@I15, shorts 14@14 50, middlings 15 "#@ 
16, Nol green hides 234c ® lb, No 2 2c, No 1 caif skins 4c, 
sheep pelts 25@40c ea, tallow 3@4c @ lb, ch creamery bur 
ter 25@3lc, fair to 700d country 16@22e, store packed 11@ 
13c, fresh eggs 12}2@138c, Ohio cream cheese 914¢, New 
York do 104e, live chickens 2@2 25 ® dz, springs Py Waz 75, 
ducks 2 50@3, patent flour 95c@1 # sack, common s0G@dsi«c, 
home rendered lard 9@934c, hams 124@1 33c, shoulder H 

9@9%{e, ee een Maiden apples #5a4ic 
#ibu, Bartlett! pears 1@1 25, potatoes bs yy" tomatocs 
25@30c, melons 7@12c ea, granulated sugar 5 29 # 100 lbs, A 
sugar 9 04, raw linseed oil 50c, lard oii save, wool quict 
at 16@lic for medium washed, 12@1i4c for medium ui- 
washed, Wo@l2e for fine unwashed. 

PENNSYLVANIA~—At Scranton, mixed feed #1 25 
® 100 ths, rye 65c ® bu, corn 55@58c, oats 40@55e, best pacent 
flour 390@429 ® bbl, graham 3 50, apples 2@256 4 bul, 
marrow beans 3 mae 40,medium 1 75@1 80, green peas | 200 
1 25, potatoes 2 2 40@2 50 B bbl, ouieee W@75e, butter | 123, 
cheese 84@9%e, fresh eggs 173,@18e. Rn eo hans iste 
B bb, sugar cured 1234¢¢, canal 13c, short shoulders 93ge, 
long 9¢ “bellies l0c, smoked bacon i2e, lard 94%@i, slioré 
-—, pors léc B® bb D1, rye a 13 B ton, hay ris @17, chick- 
ens 12}¢c ® bb, turkey 8 12@l3e. 
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Shortened Milk Supplies are the rule in New 
York and Boston and the market is firm in tone. 
From almost the entire Connecticut valley come 
reports of serious drouth, and New York is so dry 
to its western borders that farm crops are suffer 
ing in consequence. Should the mil pee gl fall 
off further, it is not improbable cheese and butter 
may again advance. 








A Little Common Sense. 
L. E. DIMMICK. 


What's that you're sayin’—apple ecrop’s failed, 

Hay’s all burned ez hed jes’ been baled? 

Wal, thet’s hard luck, for sartin sure; 

Look’s like this year’s profits were poor, 

But you paid the mortgage off las’ year 

An’ your wife keeps strong,tan’ your boys work 
here. 

Now, ‘Lias Green, you jes’ go “long, 

An’ growl no more "bout things goin’ wrong. 

I’m an ol’, ol’ man, an’ I’ve seen a pile; 

An’ the best springs go dry once in a while, 

An’ all the pork ez ever I seen, 

Hez a streak o’ fat an’ a streak o’ lean. 





[Conelusion.] 


The Annexed Grandmother. 


Elizabeth Cavazza,. 


THE EXPLOITATION OF GRADMAMMA. 


HE was adored. 

It was very easy 

for the Fergusons 

to make others— 

and almost them- 

selves—believe 

that she was really 

their own. Pauli- 

na now and then 

was obliged to fib, 

a little white fib 

that the recorling 

angel wrote in 

hus sympathetic ink 

and will omit to make legible. Jack declared 

that on occasion he told a great story about the 

relationship. “Any man will lie about the size 

of a fish,’ he said, “and grandmamma is worth 
a whole string of trout as large as whales.” 

The mendacities were, of course, carefully 
concealed from Mrs Haviland. Angelica in- 
deed tried very hard not to say what was not 
true, because she did not wish to do anything 
that grandmamma would disapprove, even 
though it were never known to her. But An- 
gelica managed very well by means of the his- 
trionic gifts inherited through her mother from 
her ancestress, the charming Dottie De Vere. 
Also, from same by way of same, she had a 
warm heart and upon occasion a fearless 
tongue. 

“Grandmamma,” said Mr Ferguson at break- 
fast the morning after their arrival in Phila- 
delphia, “Paulina tells me that she wants you 
to go ashopping with her to-day. You will 
have great fun. Paulina’s women will turn 
you out in fine style. There will not be a more 
thoroughbred or a better groomed grand- 
mamma—”’ 

“Jack!” warned Paulina, behind the coffee- 
urn. 

“You don’t seare, do you, madam?” Jack 
had a vague idea that to call Mrs Haviland 
madam now and then would give tone to the 
rather offhand idiom which he amused himself 
by airing. ‘“And—I don’t know how to say it 
—but I shall be proud to pay any bills of your 
contracting. Just as if you were Paulina’s 
own mother, and she were here withus. No 
thanks, please, madam. Due to you, instead. 
From me.” Jack, quite warm with embarrass- 
ment subsided behind the newspaper. 

They went to the shops. Mesdames the mo- 
distes appreciated the charming old lady, and 
brought out her beauties by skillful robing. 
Her gowns, her mantles, her laces, her bonnets 
and coiffures were made to accentuate her 
quality of a grande dame of colonial descent. 
Snah brought to her some little boxes from the 
jeweler’s containing fine pearls and diamonds, 
not too many, of discreet size and in old-fash- 


ioned settings. . 

“Grandmamma is amazing.” “A _ regular 
duchess,” noted Jack. “Now, Paulina, you 
must give a function and launch Grand- 
mamma and then she will tow us. Will not 
you, madam ?” 

But Paulina said, ‘‘No, not yet. 
wish to force the situation. The 
must come first from other people.” 

So Grandmamma appeared in the brougham 
drawn by the Friskies, who always whinnied 
as she came near, and waited to hear her say 
to the footman: “Thomas, you may give these 
lumps of sugar to the horses for me.’’ She was 
a little afraid to touch those lively muzzles, all 
a-wrinkle with expectancy. The beautiful old 
lady was seen at church, then at a concert mat- 
inee. Presently she was remarked by one of 
the leaders of society—perhaps, in speaking of 
Philadelphia, it would be more accurate to say 
a person of high standing, for the pace is not 
rapid there. This great personage asked of 
somebody who was that aristocratic woman 
with little Mrs—Mrs—oh, to be sure, Ferguson. 


I do not 
invitations 
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EVENINGS 





Informed that it was the mother of Mrs Fergu- 
son, she was much impressed. Opera-glasses 
were leveled at the lovely old gentlewoman, 
like an image in Dresden china, with hair more 
brilliantly white than powder could have made 
it. The most experienced coquette could not 
have bettered the serene and genuine uncon- 
sciousness of Grandmamma under fire of pub- 
lic admiration. 

In those days accurate broughams began to 
be drawn up before the door of the Fergusons. 
Cards, bearing notable names, were carried to 
the ladies. At a certain tea—the first .invita- 
tion which Mrs Haviland accepted—every body 
turned to look at her as she entered the room. 
She was the debutante of the season. All, 
men and women, adored her. She enchanted 
by her beautiful old age, by her simple dignity, 
and most, perhaps, by her unaffected sympa- 
thy with each one whom she met. People 
found themselves at their best when near her; 
their ideals, memories, aspirations, were vivi- 
fied in her presence. To her they could say so 
many things which they would not have haz- 
arded with a listener less comprehending and 
tender. Grandmamma took it all very simply. 
She only thought that people were very kind 
and tried not to let her feel herself a stranger 
in the city. 

’aulina Ferguson, jhowever, was entirely 
conscious of the success of Grandmamma, and 
at the right moment in the season she launched 
her pretty Angelica. The girl was very pleas- 
antly received by society, which had already 
taken amiable notice of Paulina. But the 
mother and daughter were under no illusion; 
they understood that they were merely ad- 
juncts of the exquisite Grandmamma. They 
went everywhere. The adulation was good 
for the sweet old dame. She bloomed like a 
delicate winter rose. 

Among the worshipers of Grandmamma was 
Dick Van Pyne, young, rich, aristocratic—his 
mother was a Biddle. And the mamma counted 
this devotion of Dick’s as an offset to certain 
revolts against family traditions, to irrever- 
ences toward the Philadelphia cuisine, and to 
the bachelor rooms which he had in New York. 
On her part, Mrs Haviland became very fond 
of Dick Van Pyne. He was acharming fellow, 
gay and full of life. It is even possible that 
she found him more amusing than the excel- 
lent William, her grandson. However, she 
formulated no comparisons; she wished every- 
body to be happy in his own way. And as the 
season waned, she perceived that Dick’s way— 
provided that he could have it—-would be to 
marry Angelica. His lofty mamma also saw the 
attraction to the granddaughter of Mrs Havi- 
land, and approved. For Philadelphia society 
had by that time unanimously passed the Fer- 
gusons, if only as a set of by-laws accompany- 
ing that code of aristocratic perfection, Mrs 
Haviland, Grandmamma and Paulina had 
many talks about their girland Dick Van Pyne. 
The old gentlewoman employed a thousand 
heavenly little artifices to test the young man’s 
fitness to be the husband of Angelica. She re- 
mained content with him. She hoped that the 
idyl might develop before her return to Maine, 
for now that presentiments of spring began to 
be felt in the air, in the warmer color of the 
skies, in the flowering of the snow-drops and 
the crocuses, Mrs Haviland’s thoughts reverted 
to her home, with the garden which for so 
many years she had tended, the beds of lilies of 
the valley, the roses, damask and white and 
yellow, the borders of grass-pinks and of box. 
She told Paulina that she must go home; she 
had had a beautiful winter for which she 
thanked them dearly; they must come to her 
in the summer. The Fergusons understood, 
and, although unwillingly, consented. The 
spring winds were calling to her and she 
would obey the summons. 

Dick Van Pyne escorted her as far as New 
York. It is probabi+ that during the short 
journey they came to a-clear understanding 
with regard to his sentiments for Angelica. 
At New York Mrs Haviland was consigned to 
some friends who were going to Boston and 
they felt themselves honored by the trust. 
The next day they would place her in a Pull- 
man car to be kept like a queen till called for 
by William Haviland, who had been notified 
to come to Kittywunk station to meet her. 

Needless to say how she was missed in the 
household of Ferguson; Paulina and Angelica 
consoled themselves by the feminine rite of ‘“‘a 
good ery.” At dinner that evening, Mr Fergu- 
son looked about him in the vague and help- 
less fashion of a man who wants something 
which is not at hand. 

“TIsn’t the mayonnaise right, Jack?’’ asked 
his wife. ‘Do you want anything?” 

He thought an instant: “I want Grandmam- 
ma,” he said, bringing his fist down on the 
table with emphasis. 


Dick Van Pyne, who was come to tell them 
that Mrs Haviland arrived safely in New York, 
now confessed that when he parted from her 
at the Forty-second street station ;-he had felt 
symptoms of an incipient influenza, and it had 
appeared to him that the numbers on her 
checks were stamped in rather a blurred fash- 
ion. They all missed Grandmamma. Only 
Paulina had an unavowed sentiment of relief 
that, since the dear old lady must leave them, 
it had been before anything should have hap- 
pened to trouble her. For Paulina always 
dreaded a possible discovery, all the more, now 
that Dick Van Pyne evidently cared for Ange- 
lica. <A disclosure of the facts would be a 
catastrophe. But she had concealed her fears 
from Grandmamma, whose innocent, dignified 
soul could not have imagined that the whole 
favor of society |jshould depend, not upon the 
individuality of herself and of the Fergusons, 
but, upon the family prestige which she con- 
ferred. “I suppose that I’m wicked,” Paulina 
told herself, “but my girl merits ja prince. And 
I will play the comedy through.” 

Angelica, for her part, did not think of the 
annexation of Grandmamma as the cause of 
her good fortune. Dick cared for her, that was 
everything. The girl was as innocent as the old 
gentlewoman; she simply loved and was loved. 

Mrs Van Pyne issued cards for a tea. She 
talked it over beforehand with Paulina Fergu- 
son, by which she intended to intimate to the 
mamma of Angelica certain cordialities which 
it would have been premature to define. Pau- 
lina and Angelica had new frocks for the ocea- 
sion—a violet velvet with gold embroideries 
and an old-rose cloth with dark fur, in which 
they looked very nice. The rooms were full of 
people; the air was warm and somewhat heavy 
with perfumes, artificial and of the profusion 
of tlowers. The string orchestra on |the stair- 
way throbbed its exquisite phrases, which 
were pierced by the high-pitched, staccato 
voices that fchattered the inanities of the oeca- 
sion. Society was aware of the probable rela- 
tions of the Van Pynes and the Fergusons. 
Curiosity, good will, envy, acquiescence, pique, 
admiration—a thousand sentiments played 
under the surface of polite behavior. A ripple 
ran through the room as Paulina and Angelic 
entered. They received unaffectedly the 
pleasant things that were said to them; people 
were especially sorry to hear that dear Mrs 
Haviland had left town, though of course it 
was quite natural that she should wish to 
return to her beautiful colonial residence. 

The throng parted as Mrs Van Pyne ad- 
vanced toward Paulina and Angelica, accom- 
panied by—oh, now let the violins wail their 
most tragic notes!—by that little woman from 
St Louis. Paulina was pale, foreseeing total 
defeat. Angelica, with Dick beside her, was 
oblivious of all- dangers. If Paulina could 
have telegraphed mentally to the St Louis- 
ienne all might yet have been well. For the 
latter was very ood natured, also rather 
clever, and would have played into Paulina’s 
hands. As to a drowning person so to Mrs 
Ferguson appeared all sorts of visions in a sin- 
gle moment. Grandmamma had been honestly 
annexed, but in the Draconian code of Phila- 
delphia society, an ancestor begged, borrowed 
or hypothecated, is a crime, a treason which 
strikes at the very root of the social plant. 
Grandmamma had been the Austerlitz of the 
Fergusons, now she was to be their Waterloo! 
And the sooner that they bought their tickets 
for St Helena, the more decorous. Yet there 
still remained a forlorn hope; the woman 
might not speak of Mrs Haviland or cf the 
search for antiquities at Kittywunk. No such 
fortune! The St Louisienne, like the prover- 
bial Bourbons, had forgotten nothing, and un- 
like them, she had learned something. Pan- 
lina, at the summer hotel, ought to have con- 
fided to her either less or more. For now, 
without the slightest idea that she was not do- 
ing the pleasantest thing in the world, she ap- 
proached Paulina and said in her clear, ring- 
ing Western tones: 

“Dear Mrs Ferguson: I am so glad to see 
you again. And Miss Angelica, I’m told, is 
quite the beauty of the season. She was only a 
little girl last summer at Kittywunk. And 
now! By the ;way, dear Mrs Ferguson, have 
you ever heard anything more of that nice 
poor, old person there, whom we were ‘told of, 
as having some antique things to sell? Mrs 
Haviland—was not that her name?” 

Society heard, comprehended, and laughed 
in its sleeve. Mrs Van Pyne turned away as 
abruptly as her traditions and her avoirdupois 
—- ’aulina Ferguson was _ silent, 
yreathless and confounded. She caught at her 
daughter’s hand. But Angelica spoke with 
girlish pride and directness: 

“Mrs Haviland has been visiting 
since we came froi Kittywunk Point, 


us ever 
She 




















went back thereafew\daysago. She permitted 
us to call her grandmamma while she was with 
us, although really we are no relation to her. 
We love her so dearly, and we miss her very 
much.” 

Angelica’s innocent and superb audacity had 
saved, not the situation, of course, but at least 
the pieces of it. Paulina recovered herself, 
and the two met the crisis as best they could. 
Society took very little trouble to conceal its 
amusement. The 'St Louisienne, herself quite 
uncomfortable, made matters worse by saying 
to Panlina: 

“Dear Mrs Ferguson, I fear that I have 
eaused annoyance to you. Indeed, I had no 
intention to do so; and I am very, very sorry.” 

As soon as they decently could, Paulina and 
her daughter sought their wraps to depart. 
They felt themselves overwhelmed by the an- 
ecdote, Which was spreading in ever wider 
circles. Eyen Angelica began to comprehend 





“) AM A MAN OF FEW WORDS, MR FERGUSON.”’ 


the extent of the disaster. They hurried down 
the stairs, abashed, dismayed. But beside the 
newel-post stood Dick Van Pyne, the white 
gardenia in his buttonhole almost concealed by 
atop-coat. He held his hat in his left hand. 
He offered his right arm to Mrs Ferguson; the 
unhappy woman took it mechanically. Ange- 
lica followed them, shivering with misery. 
They reached the sidewalk: 

Dick placed the women in the brougham; 
and closing the door, inquired: ‘Should I find 
Mr Ferguson at home now ?”’ 

“No,” answered Paulina very coldly. “He 
is usually at the club at this hour. Until time 
for him to dress for dinner.”’ 

The carriage moved. Dick bowed, and walked 
away rapidly in the direction of the St. Penn 
club-house. 

Paulina, full of despair and anger, glanced at 
her daughter, who sat mute, with two great 
tears running down her face. The mother said 
rather sharply: ‘Were you engaged to Mr 
Van Pyne, Angelica?” 

“No, mamma, not engaged. We—I thought 
that we understood each other.” 

“You may understand now that it is all over. 
For heaven’s sake, Angelica, show these people 
that we have some pride, even if we are no- 
body. Oh, my poor little girl!’ It was in 
vain that Paulina: wished to appear hard. 
With their hands tightly clasped in each 
other’s, they drove home. 

Meanwhile Dick Van Pyne, with his gay, 
swinging pace, arrived atthe St. Penn. He cast 
aguick glance around the reading-room. Behind 
a London newspaper he recognized the turn of 
the broad shoulder of the man that he sought. 

“Ah, here you are, Mr Ferguson. I am glad, 
for I would like to have a few moments of pri- 
vate talk with you.” 

The older man laid down the paper and they 
went into a small conversation-room where 
they seated themselves. To Dick, every 
second was of value; who knew how soon the 
chatter of incomers from his mother’s tea 
would circulate the story through the club? 

“Tam aman of few words, Mr Ferguson. I 
don't know how to say my say in any manner 
but one; I love your daughter and I hope that 
she cares for me. Will you give me leave to 
ask her to be my wife. ?’f 

These plain words suddenly illuminated the 

mind of Jack Ferguson with a recognition§of 
the serious possibilities of the social decep- 
tion which, with the humorous tolerance of the 
American citizen, he had aided and abetted, 
Pa , 
The same sense of humor and the national 
dread of a scene, gave to his speech an odd 
tonality, while indeed he was distressed at the 
thought that it was his duty to part these lov- 
ers. 

“T cannot let the matter go any farther, Van 
Pyne. It must stop right here. For your own 
sake, I shall consider that you have asked 
nothing of me, until you shall have heard my 
story. Meanwhile, let me assure you that in 
other circumstances, I should have been well 
content to trust my Angelica fto your care. 
Now listen to me attentively and remember 
that if, when I am through with my story, you 
get up and leave me planted here, I never 
shall blame you for it. Mine has been a blun- 
der of prize chrysanthemum dimensions. 


EVENINGS AT HOME 








Worse than that, a fault. To begin with, 
there’s a woman in the case.” 

“A woman!” 

“Yes. Grandmamma.” 

“Oh, Grandmamma!’’ 

“Hear me through, Van Pyne. Mrs Havi- 
land is not any relation whatever to us. We 
picked her up, like a piece of rare china, and 
set her on our top shelf. My father kept a tav- 
ern for California miners; my wife’s father was 
manager of a traveling variety show. Good 
men, both of them, but not much for social per- 
spective, as they call it here.” 

“But, Mr Ferguson, I—”’ 

“No, don’t interrupt me. We hadn’t any 
dead ancestors, so we annexed a live one. 
That is the anecdote of Grandimamma.” 

“Oh, I know that story. In fact, it came out 
by accident at my mother’s tea this afternoon. 
But the anecdote has no significance for me. 
I love your daughter, and I beg you to let me 
ask her to marry me.» #@ 

“Don’t you understand that we shall be the 
talk of the town? Anywhere else, it would be 
a nine days’ wonder, and then pass. But in 
Philadelphia we can’t expect another sensa- 
tion for at least nine years, you know. You 
are very generous, Van Pyne; I appreciate 
that. But you must think no more of Angel- 
ica. Rather, let us remember that Grand- 
mamma was altogether blameless in this, and 
rejoice that she has had a happy winter. She 
toldus so. And she never shall know what has 
been the reason that you and her little girl 
were parted. Good-by, Van Pyne. The inci- 
dent is definitively closed.” 

“T don’t know why you insist on saying that, 
Mr Ferguson. I comprehend the whole affair. 

3ut let us talk sensibly.. I’m not out gunning 
for grandfathers. I have always had more than 
enough of them for my purposes. <All the 
things that I have ever wanted to do in my life, 
until I set up my little foothold in New York, 
some ancestor more or less remote has always 
stood in my way. Noblesse has obliged and 
disobliged me until I am tired of it! Social 
perspective! I don’t care, any more than a 
Chinese draftsman, for perspective! But I do 
care for your daughter; I love her with all my 
heart. And if you will let me say so, lam very 
fond, too, of yourself and of Mrs Ferguson. 
Do not forbid me to love Angelica and to make 
her my wife. We could go away, all together, 
to live in New York where they will laugh and 
like us all the better for this un-Philadelphian 
conduct of ours. Am I talking sense or not, 
Mr Ferguson ?” 

“Solid sense, Van Pyne. Come right away 
with me up tothe house. My wife and little 
girl will be glad to have you dine with us this 
evening. We will drink the health of Grand- 
mamma. Bless you, my—annexed son.” 

During this briefinterview the parlors ofthe St 
Penn were gradually becoming populated with 
men from Mrs Van Pyne’s tea. The downfall 
of the Fergusons had been discussed from every 
point of view. Some observers at the windows 
saw Jack Ferguson and Dick Van Pyne chat- 
ting in high good humor as they descended to- 
gether the steps of the club house. 

“Tell the anecdote as you will,” said one of 
these sages, ‘the Fergusons are uncommonly 
nice, bright people in themselves. The women 
are beauties, Ferguson is all right, and the 
signs are that Van Pyne is to be his son-in-law. 
That will be arather strong combination, you 
know.” a 
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“Open all night.”—[Life. 





A London shoemaker has a card in his window 
reading: “Any respectable man, woman, or child 
can have a fit in this store.” 





SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 


Duty and Inclination. 
ETTA MARTIN. 





Duty stern, and Inclination 
Met one morn beside the way; 
Duty said: “The path to follow 
Lies amid those shadows gray.” 


Inclination loth to follow 
Where the path of Duty led, 
Paused and said: “The way is thorny, 
And too hard for me to tread. 


“Here’s a brighter path, all flowery, 
I would follow where it leads; 

For the way you tread is darksome, 
And in lieu of flowers grow weeds.” 


“Nit so very dark,” said Duty, 

“if you will join hands with me; 
Duty led by Inclination, 

Makes the way more bright, you see.” 


“IT will go,” said Inclination, 
“And henceforth our paths are one.” 
And the way that seemed so darksome 
Grew as bright as summer’s sun. 





The Inward Life.—There is a danger that the 
temptations shall be driven inward, and that the 
man shall have a better outward life than his in- 
ward life, and shall live in that subtlest of all 
hypocrisies, the hypocrisy of being true to the 
standard which all men will apply to our conduct 
and at the same time being false to the inner 
rule which in the last resort is of far greater im- 
portance than any outer rule can be. The indul- 
gence in secret sins of thought, the indulgence in 
secret feelings and impulses of evil unchecked, 
and perhaps at last, from long familiarity, un- 
condemned, is a most terrible danger against 
which to guard perpetually, and we find no help 
in guarding against it, from the fact that others 
are joined [with us, nay, in some degree perhaps 
we may find it a fpositive hindrance to the inner 
life.—_{Frederick Temple, _D. D., Lord Bishop of 
London. 

All that tread the globe 


Are but a handful to the tribes 
That slumber in its besom.—[Bryant. 





Remove the Cork.—A preacher in speaking of 
the difficulty God’s Spirit would have in enter- 
ing aman whose whole} being was blocked with 
sin once said, “You may hold a corked bottle un- 
der Niagara falls, and you won’t get any water in 
the bottle.” 





Among the Jesters. 

One of the Chinamen attending the Iroinfield 
street Methodist Sunday school in Boston re- 
nounced his heathenism, embraced Christianity 
and was duly baptized by the pastor, Dr Mans- 
field, according to Methodist usage. A little later 
John fell into the hands of some of the brethren 
of a Baptist flock who proceeded at once to in- 
struct him further in the new way. They told 
him that his so-called baptism had been inade- 
quate, that there was but one possible meaning to 
the word “baptize,” and were congratulating them- 
selves that they had made an impression, when 
John said: “Me see! So,so! Melican man fryee 
pletato! Melican man boilee pletato! Melican 
man bakee pletato! Pletato cookee alle same.” 

Mrs Watts: “Mary Ann, these balusters seem 
always dusty. I was at Mrs Johnson’s after 
church, and her stair-rails are clean and smooth 
as glass.” 

Mary Ann: “Yis,mum. But she has t’ree small 
boys.” 





“Are you certain in regard to the dates men- 
tioned here, Silas?” 

“IT ain’t so certain about de time my ole woman 
done broke her arm, nor is I certain ’bout de day 
de cabin burned down, but de time my brown 
shote done got stole, I know it ter de hour and de 
minnit.” 


Customer: “Look here, Mr Cohen; I bought this 
blue suit of you yesterday, and paid twelve-fifty 
for it; and as soon as I came out in the sunshine it 
turned red.” 

Mr Cohen: “Mine frent, you haf got der wrong 
suit; you haf got von of dose changeabie fifteen- 
dollar suits. You must pay me two tollars undt a 
halluf exdra.” 


First Hen: What a ridiculously giddy creature 
that young Miss Dorking is. Second Hen: Oh, 
she’s young yet. Wait tillshe has known the sor- 
row of sitting for three weeks on achina egg and 
two door-knobs—she’ll sober down then. 





CORMER, 


New Books on Our Table. 


Epidemics of typhoid fever and many forms of 
disease have of late been traced to the imperfect 
disposal of sewage, in both city and country, a 
fact which makes most timely the arrival of 
George E. Waring, Jr’s Modern Methods of Sewage 
Disposal, just issued (2*.) This work is intended 
for towns, public institutions and isolated houses, 
in fact, for everybody, for there are few house- 
holders to whom the problem does not present 
itself. It contains 252 pages, divided into 18 chap- 
ters, the titles of which give the key to the book. 
Here are some of the titles: Method of disposal 
to be selected, degree of purification required, 
sewage irrigation, sewage farming, sewage filtra- 
tion, filtration with aeration, chemical treatment, 
sewage disposal for vil!age and country houses, 
ete. 


A Shakespeare Concordance.—The compiler of 
that standard household work, Familiar Quota- 
tions, John Bartlett, has brought out after more 
than 20 years’ labor a concordance of Shakespeare. 
This book will be immensely useful to writers and 
readers alike. It contains 1900 pages and over 400,- 
000 entries, and a supplement contains a concor- 
dance tothe poems. (Macmillan & Co, New York.) 

Cutting the Magazine Leaves.—Glancfng over 
the September Scribner's, articles which catch 
the eye at once are Octave Thanet’'s sketch, The 
people of the cities, in which that most deft and 
artistic of pens makes a character sketch to go 
with its description of country people published 
in the same magazine. Then The tapestry of the 
New World, by Fanny D. Bergen, tells all about 
American tapestry and quilt patterns and so on 
with many illustrations. 

Pretty nearly everything in St Nicholas catches 
the eye, from Willy and the lovely little mermaids 
to the rhymes of the states, which with theirfunny 
Pictures teach geography in the most effective 
manner possible. This issue is a feast of enter- 
tainment and instruction from beginning to end. 


PROF RICHARD T. ELY. 


The complete novel in September Lippincott’s 
is by Maury A. Denison and entitled Captain Molly. 
An interesting literary article is The evolution of 
the heroine by Prof Boyesen. Those staring ex- 
pressions of American vulgarity, newspaper 
headlines, are quoted and discussed by W. T. 
Larned, and Will N. Harben has a good story, The 
Sale of Uncle Rastus. 

W. Clark Russell has a thrilling sea story in the 
Pall Mall Magazine, and Rider Haggard the first 
four chapters of a novel, Joan Haste. A paper 
on the Duke of Wellington, fully illustrated, is 
by General Lord Roberts, and one entitled Pad- 


*The asterisk (*) after the price of a book means 
that it will be sent postpaid by Orange Judd 
Company, 52 Lafayette Place, N. Y., on receipt of 
price. This is headquarters for all books pertain- 
ing to agrieulture and rural puruits; large illus- 
trated catalogue sent on request. 
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dles and politics, describing travels in Bohemia, 
is by Poultney Bigelow. 

Much that appears in the New England Maga- 
zine is of interest throughout the country, nota- 
bly in the September issue, the sketch of Gen 
John Paterson of Revolutionary fame, the pic- 
tures and descriptions of old English pottery 
decorated with American scenes, the extracts 
from a Puritan maiden’s diary and the article on 
Newport in the Revolution. 


News of Literature. 

A Great Novel.—The praises of George Du Mau- 
rier’s new novel, Trilby, are sung by reviewers 
and critics far and wide, even before its appear- 
ance in book form, which is rather unusual. 
Trilby was published in serial form in Harper's 
Magazine, and like its predecessor, Peter Ibbet- 
son, Was illustrated by the author, who had won 
fame as an illustrator for Punch and other peri- 
odicais before he turned to novel-writing. The 
story goes that Mr Du Maurier had no thought of 
attempting anything in fiction until urged by 
George Meredith, the novelist, to whom he had 
related tales from his imagination while strolling 
in a London park. The author, though a resident 
of London from childhood, is of French extraction, 
and reproduces the spirit of Parisian life with 
remarkable fidelity in his writings. Trilby is pro- 
nounced a great novel, which will live and rank 
with those of Thackeray. A delay in the publica- 
tion of the book was owing to threats of the artist 
Whistler, who believed himself caricatured in the 
story and hinted at proceedings for libel. Whist- 
ler it was who once sued John Ruskin for ridi- 
culing his paintings. 

Thousands Reading Ely.—There is no surer 
way to secure to the teachings of a preacher ur 
writer a wide circulation than to put the author on 
trial for heresy, a fact which is illustrated anew 
in the instance of Prof Richard T. Ely, professor 
of social economy in the University of Wisconsin. 
His book on Socialism has gone into a third edi- 
tion. Though accused by the trustees of the insti- 
tution of the promulgating of anarchistic ideas, 
Prof Ely proved clearly enough in his lectures at 
the Plymouth school of ethics that he is not a 
socialist, and his new book, Socialism, displays a 
conservatism not found in some of his earlier 
works, written whiie he was an instructor at 
Johns Hopkins university. He is not a believer 
in socialism,as the term is used. The fact is, he 
holds greedy monopolists and law-breaking cor- 
porations in contempt and expresses his mind so 
freely as to provoke resentment. The president 
of the University of Wisconsin, H. C. Adams, who 
is eminent as an economist, is said to sympathize 
with Prof Ely and uphold him, A likeness of this 
latest of heresy defendants, who is stilla young 
man, is given herewith. 


Writers and Their Work.—Following Mene- 
val’s reminiscences of Napoleon, recently issued, 
and a succession of articles concerning the great 
general in the magazines, comes another biogra- 
phy, that which the Century magazine is about to 
publish in its columns. Corsica has been sexrched 
for material, and among the interesting relics 
discovered area picture of Bonaparte’s mother 
and of Mile. du Colombier, his reputed first love. 
Verily, there is a Napoleon craze just now. 

The inspiration of the current song, Sweet Ma- 
rie, came from the towering grandeur of the 
Rocky mountains. The author, Cy Warman, was 
a locomotive fireman on the Denver and Rio 
Grande railroad, and his wife’s name is Marie; 
they have been married two years. Warman has 
received nearly $5000 in royalties on the song. It 
will be recalled that several railroad sketches 
and stories in McClure’s magazine the past year, 
and some verses as well, have been from his pen. 
He is called “the poet of the Rockies.” Why not 
a poet of the railway? It was long ago that Low- 
ell said, “After all, there is as much poetry in the 
iron horses that eat fire as in those of Diomed 
that fed on men.” 

Hall Caine’s new novel, Manxman, will sell 
tremendously well—it had been out only a few 
hours when Mr Gladstone wrote to the author ex- 
pressing his admiration. 

The “fad” books continue to come from Eng- 
land. Thus Benjamin Kidd’s Social Evolution, 
which treats current problems in a readable way, 
has reached its sixth edition in this country. Not 
so many copies, of course, are sold in England. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes celebrated his 85th birth- 
day at his summer home in Beverly Farms, Mass, 
Aug 29. He walks a mile every morning. He has 


prepared no autobiography, but has dictated to 
his private secretary a considerable mass of rec- 
ollections which are likely to be given to the 
public sometime. 


Mrs Celia Thaxter, the poet, who died at her 
home on Appledore, one of the Isles of Shoals, 
spent some years of her childhood on one of these 
islands where her father, Thomas Bell Laigiton, 
was then keeper of a lighthouse. At the age of 16 
she married L. L. Thaxter who died in 1884 leav- 
ing her with three sons. Mrs Thaxter’s first liter- 
ary work appeared in 1861. Since that time four 


CELIA THAXTER, 
volumes of poetry and two of 
ed, including Driftweed, Poems for Children, 
Poems, The Cruise of the Mystery, An Island 
Home and Among the Isles of Shoals. The spirit 
of the woman and her quality as a poct are shown 
in the following lines, from her poem entitled 
Courage: 

“Why should I hug life’s ills with cold reserve 
To curse myself and all who love me? Nay! 

A thousand times more good than I deserve 
God gives me every day. 


prose have appear- 


“And in each one of these rebellious tears 

Kept bravely back he makes a rainbow shine; 
Grateful I take his slightest gift, no fears 

Nor any doubts are mine.” 


Interest in Free Libraries, judged by the num- 
ber of articles on the subject printed 1n the mag- 
azines and newspxpers, is growing rapidly. Mas- 
sachusetts leads the states with 212 free public 
libraries, having a total of 2,760,000 volumes, or 
1233 volumes to each thousand of the population. 
Next comes New Hampshire, with 42 libraries 
containing 175,000 volumes, or 464 books per thou- 
sand people. The next five in their order are 
Illinois, Michigan, Rhode Island, New York and 
Indiana. The real start of the public library sys- 
tem in America dates from 1826, when Gov De 
Witt Clinton of New York recommended to the 
legislature the establishment of school district 
libraries, with the result of an annual appropria- 
tion of $55,000 four the purpose. Eighteen states 
afterward passed school district library laws, 
which were not a pronounced suecess, but un- 
questionably led to the general library laws en- 
acted in New Hampshire in 1849, Massachusetts 
in 1851 and subsequently in 27 other states. The 
state library idea, whereby small 
towns ure enabled by state aid to have free libra- 
ries, dates from 1890, and is followed in New 
York, New Hampshire and Massachusetts. Such 
a plan, which will be described more at length in 
these columns, should be introduced iu every 
state in the Union. 


commission 


Twenty-Five Immortals.—Tlco new 
sional library at Washington is to contain busts 
or statues of 25 immortals, those deemed by 
Librarian Spofford the greatest writers and art- 
ists of all time. A committee of people who 
know good sculpture when they see it has been 
selected to have the busts made. The immortal 
list is as follows: Poetry, Homer and Shake- 
speare; art, Michael Angelo and Beethoven; 
science, Sir Isaac Newton and Joseph Henry, 
inventor of the electro-magnet; history, Herodo- 
tus and Gibbon; philosophy, Plato and Bacon; 
discoverers, Columbus and Fulton; jurists, Solon 
and Blackstone; sacred writers, Moses and St 
Paul; then Goethe, Dante, Demosthenes, Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, Macaulay, Emerson, Hawthorne, Frank- 
lin, Irving. Some of the busts will be inside in 
the building and some on the outside. 
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New York Constitutional Reform.—The edu- 
cation article has been the subject of the bitterest 
discussion in the New York constitutional con- 
vention, and the adoption of Mr Choate’s motion 
to strike out the provision to allow public money 
for educational departments in charitable insti- 
tutions, throws sectarian schools upon their own 
resources. 

The sale of the state’s Adirondack lands, or 
timber from them,is forbidden by an amend- 
ment under consideration. It is also proposed 
that the Catskill and Adirondack regions be set 
apart and maintained as a forest preserve, and 
leased for short terms in small tracts under 
strict provisions. The question is not one of 
forest preservation alone, but involves as well the 
conservation of the river and canal system of the 
state, including the future water supply of New 
York city, which it is conceded will another cen- 
tury be the Adirondack region. 

Encroachments on Niagara Falls by power cor- 
porations drawing unlimited quantities of water 
is the cause of some apprehension, and an amend- 
ment has been introduced providing that here- 
after no privilege shall be granted to divert the 
water of the Niagara river above the falls and 
that the water used by companies already in exis- 
tence shall be regulated by state commissioners. 


Forest Fires Bring Death and Devastation.— 
A devouring forest fire reduced to ashes the 
towns of Hinckley, Mission Creek and Poke- 
gama in Pinejeounty, Eastern Minnesota, and laid 
waste together with its villages and settlements, 
the valley between the Kettle river and Cross 
lake. Whole families have been cremated, and 
conservative estimates place the number of the 
dead at between 300 and 500. Many saved their 
lives by taking to ponds and lakes. The story of 
disaster contains many instances of heroism. One 
engineer stuck to his post, and even while his 
clothes were ablaze backed his burning train to 
a place of refuge through a fiery furnace four 
miles long. 

Forest fires in Michigan and Wisconsin have 
burned millions of feet of lumber. Losses in 
northwestern Wisconsin, which will aggregate 
not less than $3,000,000, are mostly standing pine 
on which there is no insurance. The country 
about Chippewa Falls is devastated for 140 miles 
and it is believed that the dead will number 100. 
Cornell university of New York had nearly $1,000,- 
000 invested around Long Lake in pine lands, and 
nearly all the standing timber was destroyed. 
Every county of the upper peninsula of Michigan 
suffers heavily, and in Ontonagon county where 
the heaviest reserves are located upward of 250,- 
000,000 ft of standing pine was destroyed. The 
prairies between Bay City and Saginaw are 
burned over. 





Central and Middle Events.—President John 
Newell of the Lake Shore and the Pittsburg and 
Lake Erie roads died last week at Youngstown, 
0. His oldest daughter married a son of Presi- 
dent Garfield. 

It is estimated by the statistician of the health 
department that three-fourths of the working 
people of Chicago who were unemployed a year 
ago are now earning wages. About 100,000 persons 
were out of work last summer. 

An English syndicate has practically closed a 
deal for the purchase of all paper and pulp mills 
in Wisconsin. Thirty-four mills will change 
hands for a consideration of $34,000,000 half in 
cash and half in bonds secured by mortgage. 

The provisional committee to devise ways and 
means for the construction of a ship canal be- 
tween the Ohio river and the great lakes esti- 
mates that the cost of a waterway with an annual 
capacity of 15,000,000 tons, double the present ton- 
nage of the railroads which cover the same terri- 
tory, would not exceed $25,000,000. 

The South Dakota republican platform favors 
bimetallism, restricted immigration and the abo- 
lition of laws permitting or encouraging trusts 
and monopolies. Nebraska republicans are con- 
servatives on the money question and merely in- 
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dorse the plank in the last national platform. It 
asks for the extirpation of anarchy and arbitra- 
tion of labor troubles. Although fusion has not 
been directly agreed upon between democrats 
and populists in Nebraska, the populist candi- 
date for governor, Judge Holcomb, was selected 
at the instance of prominent democrats and will 
command considerable support from that party. 





A New Phase of the Free Pass Evil.—The free 
pass evil needs no more forcible illustration than 
that afforded by the case of Hon Carroll D. Wright, 
chief of the national bureau of statistics and 
chairman of the 
Pullman _investi- 
gating committee, 
who is the posses- 
sor of a pass which 
entitles him to a 
ride the year round 
in Pullman cars. 
Mr Wright says 
that whenever the 
pass has been used 
on Official journeys 
the government 
has been the gain- 
er, and while the 
personal honesty 
of Mr Wright is not 

CARROLL D. WRIGHT. to be doubted his 
report of several years ago, pronouncing the town 
of Pullman to be a model manufacturing commu- 
nity, and it may have been at that time, will 
henceforth be discounted by a majority of wage 
earners. The essential wrong of the system lies 
in the fact that stockholders are deprived of divi- 
dends and that the traveling public has to pay 
the cost of transporting a class of individuals 
abundantly able to provide for themselves. 
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New York and Eastern Topics.—One thousand 
men employed in making cloaks in New York 
city struck for an increase of 25c per garment one 
day last week, and the manufacturers acceded to 
their demand the following day. 

Rev Thomas K. Beecher, brother of the late 
Henry Ward Beecher, after a pastorate of 40 years 
has retired from active duties at the Park church 
of Elmira, N Y. 

Two captains and three wardmen have been dis- 
missed from the New York police force on charges 
of receiving bribes and failing tosuppress disrepu- 
table resorts. 

It is rumored that Gov Flower will pardon, 
after the fall elections, John Y. McKane, who was 
convicted of complicity in the Gravesend election 
frauds. 

Great damage has been done by forest fires in 
the Muncy valley, 30 miles west of Wilkes- 
barre, Pa. 

The skeleton of a mastodon was found at Dun- 
kirk, N Y. The skull measures 5 ft across, the 
tusks are 5 ft long and one of the teeth is 7 in in 
length. 

A camp of tramps near Buffalo, N Y, which de- 
fied the authorities, has been broken up, about 60 
offenders being committed to the penitentiary. 

The Long Island traction company which con- 
trols the Brooklyn street railway system will 
issue trust notes to the amout of $3,000,000 to ex- 
tendthe lines. The company has over 80 miles of 
extension in view. 

Hon Levi P. Morton has made an important 
importation of Guernsey cattle for his Ellerslie 
stock farm at Rhinecliff, N Y. Many are prize 
winners and of all desirable characteristics. 

A valuable lot of thoroughbred horses, consist- 
ing of about 60 head of yearlings, mares and stal- 
lions reached New York Aug. 20 on the steamer 
Mohawk from London. They were consigned to 
James R. Keene, J. B. Haggin, Marcus Daly and 
Tattersalls. Among the horses was the famous 
thoroughbred stallion Goldfinch, by Ormond- 
Thistle sent to Mr Haggin; Mr Keene’s shipment 
included 24 mares allin foal. The whole lot was 
of a very high grade and in good condition. 





National Labor Commission Adjourns.—The 
national labor commission after a 14 days’ ses- 
sion in Chicago has adjourned to reassemble in 
Washington in the latter part of thismonth, when 
it will hear any witnesses who desire to testify. 
It is believed that the commission will recom- 
mend the creation of state boards of arbitration 
and the licensing of conductors, engineers and 
firemen. Mr Pullman, it is thought, will be cen- 
sured and the general managers’ association will 
be rebuked for not giving the American railway 
union a hearing witha view to ending the strike. 
The American railway union will be held repre- 
hensible in not exercising sufficient control over 
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members to prevent..violence and intimidation. 
The provision for licensing employees is in ac- 
cord with a suggestion of Prof Bemis of Chicago 
university, who holds that the argument that the 
law cannot force a man to work would be refuted 
if his license were revoked in case he refused to 
submit to arbitration. In case a railroad refused 
to arbitrate Prof Bemis would forfeit its charter. 
The heaviest loser by the strike was the Atchison 
road,which claims to have been damaged $500,000. 
The Alton road places its loss at $280,000 exclusive 
of earnings. 


Canada and Abroad.—The Canadian authori- 
ties claim that United States vessels wintering 
on the Mackenzie river make their catches in 
Canadian waters, and intimate that such whalers 
are liable to be seized. 

According to the minister of marine at Ottawa, 
Can., the number of United States vessels taking 
out licenses to fish in Canadian waters is steadily 
decreasing. 

The French garrisonin Timbuctoo, West Africa, 
is reported to have been cut to pieces by hostile 
tribes of Arabs. 

The Comte de Paris, the head of the royal 
house of Orleans (French), is critically ill. 

The anarchists of the London colony are said to 
be migrating to the provincial cities in order to 
escape the eyes of police surveillance. Nine 
anarchists from Barcelona, Spain, were arrested 
upon their arrival in Mexico and are imprisoned 
at Vera Cruz. 

The domestic affairs of William K. Vanderbilt 
are the subject of gossip in American circles in 
London and Paris, and their disagreements have 
resulted in astory that a legal separation has been 
agreed upon by which Mrs Vanderbilt will receive 
$10,000,000. 

The recent demonstration of the national league 
in London for the abolition of the House of Lords 
disappointed expectations, hardly 10,000 persons 
being present. 

A panic prevails on the island of Cyprus among 
resident Christians,who are greatly agitated over 
the temporary withdrawal of British troops, 
believing it to be preliminary to the restoration 
of the island to Turkey. 

No fewer than 1000 natives perished in the 
flames or were drowned in a fire, among the ship- 
ping on the Canton river in China. 

The Scotch coal miners have voted to accept 
sixpence reduction with guaranteed -wages on 
that basis for two years. The mine owners claim 
that it will be impossible to guarantee even a 
minimum rate of wages for this period, as most 
of their customers have canceled annual con- 
tracts. 

Dutch troops fighting against the rajah of Lam- 
bok, East Indies, have met with disaster, losing 
over 500 men. Prompt measures wiil be taken to 
recoup the reverse. 





Death of a Soldier and Politician.—A life of 
achievement ended last Saturday inthe death of 
Gen Nathaniel P. Banks at Waltham, Mass, in his 
73th year. Gen Banks began his struggle in a cot- 
ton mill, and became successively a member of 
the legislature, speaker of the house, congress- 
man, president of the Massachusetts constitution- 
al convention in 1853, speaker of the national 
house of representatives in 1856, being chosen on 
the 133d ballot, governor of Massachusetts for 
three years beginning with 1857, president of the 
Illinois Central railroad in 1860, major-general in 
the war of the rebellion, congressman from Mass- 
achusetts from 1864 to 1876, United States marshal 
under President Arthur, ending his public life 
with an election to congress in 1888. Gen Banks’ 
education was one acquired by reading. He 
studied law and was admitted to the bar but 
never acquired celebrity as a lawyer. His mili- 
tary operations were about evenly divided be- 
tween success and disaster, but he proved that the 
negro made a good soldier. His youngest daugh- 
ter, Maude Banks, has a high theatrical reputa- 
tion. 


Armor Plate Frauds.—The preliminary report 
of the house committee on naval affairs confirms 
even the worst of the charges against the C»r- 
negie steel company. In some cases specimens 
selected for test by the government were replaced 
with substitutions and in other cases were re- 
treated before the test. The testing machine was 
manipulated to increase the apparent strength of 
plates by order of the superintendent of the ar- 
mor plate mill, and the government inspector's 
stamp was either stolen or simulated. It is not 
known to what extent the general managers 
were cognizant. The investigating committce 
recommends that prosecution be not merely civil, 
but criminal. 
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Her Heart She Turns unto the Sun. 


JENNIE E. T. DOWE. 


The world holds many a maiden 
Far prettier than Nan, 

With biuer eyes and brighter curls 
And form of finer span; 

Yet Nan is loved by everyone— 

Her heart she turns unto the sun. 


The world holds many a maiden, 
That dons more dainty dress 

Than Nan, and searcely one is seen 
That showeth jewels less; 

Yet, she’s admired by everyone— 

Her heart she turns unto the sun. 


The world holds many a maiden 
With tongue of swifter turn, 

And though our Nan is not a dunce 
She’s somewhat hard to learn; 

Still yet, when all is said and done, 

Nan’s heart turns ever tothe sun. * 





A Woman Farmers’ Club. 


(The records of an actual meeting, as chroni- 
cled by the assistant secretary, Mrs Hattie Gray.] 

Progressive household met at the home of 
Mrs John Albright. President Craninger call- 
ed the meeting to order at 1 p. m. The 
minutes of the previous meeting were read 
and approved. Roll call followed, to which 
every member responded with a quotation. 
The subject for discussion was ““‘How we man- 
age our work.” 

Mrs E. F. Gray opened the subject by read- 
ing a paper on Management, which brought 
out some goodideas. The writer thought it 

or management not to teach the children to 
Relp their parents in every way; they would 
consider it a pleasure to do so if they were ask- 
ed to help and instructed in the work they 
were able to perform. Let the children take 
good) healthy exercise. Every farmer’s family 
ought to belong to some farmers’ club. These 
clubs are ahead of any other organization. 
We have no monthly dues to pay, no salaried 
officers to support, no halls to build. Wecome 
together once a month and have a good social 
time. We are educating {one another in our 
household management. ‘Education once ac- 
quired becomes a part of ourselves, something 
we can never lose and which will in itself 
prove a fortune to us.’”’ The subject was thor- 
oughly discussed, not two ladies of the house- 
hold doing and managing their work alike, and 
every one is a good housekeeper. 

The query box was opened and questions 
were answered. 1. How to can corn? An- 
swered by Mrs Anway. Cut and scrape the 
corn from the cob, pack in self-sealers, screw 
the lid on (but do not 1’ the rubber on); put 
in the boiler, pour cold water over them, up 
even with the can lid; put on the stove, let boil 
three hours ; take off the stove, put on rubber, 
screw the lid on tight; put away in a dark 
place. “I have had good success by this 
method,’ said Mrs Anway; “I never use acid.” 
2. How to pack corn? Answered by Lillian 
Chillecothe. Put the corn on the stove in boil- 
ing water, let come to a boil, take out, cut from 
the cob, let cool, put a layer of salt in the bot- 
tom of the jar, then a layer of corn about two 
inches, then another layer of salt about half 
an inch. Keep on in this way until the jar is 
filled. Put two inches of salt on top and 
weight it down. When wanted to use put corn 
in colander pour water over and wash off salt 
and it will be ready to cook. 3. Have any of 
the ladies tried the sun-cooking process for pre- 
serving fruit? Answered by Mrs Gray. “I 
have tried it with splendid success, with cher- 
ries. Take 1 lb of sugar to 1 lb of fruit. Make 
a thick syrup of the sugar, put in the fruit, let 
boil about 10 minutes, take off, spread on 
plates put in the sun about two days, put in 
sans, tie over with’paper. I have never tried 
to sun-cook plums, but will try them and re- 
port at next meeting.”” 4. In what country 
can they raise two crops of wheat and four 
crops of corn a year? Answer, South America. 
5. How do you make good bread? Answer by 
Mrs Smith. “I always put my yeast to soak 
in a glass. Take a spoonful of tlour for each 
loaf of bread. Scald it when cold, stir in the 
yeast, take one potato for each loaf, boil with 
the peeling on (do not use the water the pota- 
toes were boiled in), rub through a colander, 
add as much water as needed, put in yeast, add 
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a teaspoon of ginger. Let stand until next 
morning. I add salt and one handful sugar 
when I set to sponge. When light I mix, but 
not too stiff. Let rise and work down. Let 
rise again and mold in loaves. If the loaves 
are small let bake half to three-quarters of an 
hour. Never let the air blow over the bread 
while rising.” 

After supper the household adjourned to 
meet the third Thursday of September at the 
home of Mrs John Smith. The supper bill of 
fare was as follows: 

Biscuit and butter, 
Fried chicken, 
Pickles, Pears, Peaches, 
Cake, chocolate and loaf, 
Coffee, 


Honey, 
Plum sauce, 
Cheese, 
Tea. 





A Pretty Tidy. 


+ 


The accompanying illustration suggests ® 
new thing in tidies. It is triangular in shape, 
and looks not unlike 
a linen fan. The 
materials needed 
for its making are a 
small brass ring, a 
steel crochet hook, 
and plenty of linen 
thread. The ring is 
the foundation of 
the whole. Crochet 
that round with the 
thread, and into 
about half of these 
stitches crochet a row of single “‘thread over” 
stitches. Continue for some seven rows, wid- 
ening each row atrifle. Then five or six rows 
of small shells, with a space between each one. 
A row of “fagoting’’ wide enough to admit of 
three-quarter-inch ribbon, thirteen or more 
rows of shells of six stitches each, with a tiny 
space between through which to run narrow 
lines of baby ribbon if desired, a border of large 
fancy shells , and a fringe three inches wide— 
and the little fan tidy is done and ready for its 
be-ribboning. A more explicit rule is not 
needed, as any one wise in crochet fancies can 
easily arrange the stitches and rows to suit her 
own fancy. The essential thing is to begin 
with the brass ring and widen gradually and 
evenly, to preserve the perfect shape and come- 
liness of the whole. <A _ broad ribbon runs 
through the wide “fagoting’’ across the tidy, 
and tiny ribbons to match run lengthwise be- 
tween the rows of shells below. A bow may 
fasten the tidy in place upon the chair. 





Utilizing Old Fiannels, 


If the holes in cast-off flannel clothing are 
chiefly in the elbows and places most prone to 
get threadbare, and the main body of the gar- 
ment is still warm and thick, it holds in it the 
possibilities of a very nice little “nightie” for 
some small member of the home next winter. 

Though the little 

garments in the 

illustration may 

not be remarka- 

ble for their spe- 

cial grace or beau- 

ty, they will be 

remarkable for 

their cozy warmth 

and comfort. 

They will keep a 

little body cold- 

proof, from its lit- 

tle throat down 

RE-MADE FLANNEL to the tips of its 

CLOTHING. ten toes. Besides, 

their being so easily made is in itself a recom- 

mendation. Would you not better, then, set 

aside the sets of worn flannels until some occa- 

sion offers for making them up as the picture 

suggests? Then put them away in the cedar- 

chest and there is one bit of Jack-Frost armor 
ready. 

It is hardly necessary to describe the process 
of making. The flannels of the pater familias 
lend themselves better to this use, as they are 
usually so much warmer, and have besides, the 
advantage of more room from which to choose 
the good parts. The body of the shirt is left as 
it is, if unworn, and the superfluous fullness 
gathered in with a drawstring or binding at 
the neck. This makes it all the warmer, and 
the soft folds will not trouble even a tender 
little body. The new sleeves can be made from 
the best parts of the old ones, or from some 
part of the drawers. The little drawers can be 
made over from the thickest portions of the 
large pair. They are tapered off at the bottom 
and stitched all around, forming a little pair of 
heelless stockings. The overgarment comes 
down over them, way down to the knees, and 
there you have a little somebody as warm as a 
little bug in a rug—a good, thick, comfortable 
rug. 


AND DAUGHTERS 


This Dlustration shows a corner in a girl’s 
sleeping room. A homemade couch is fitted to the 
corner and covered with some pretty and inex- 
pensive material; a generous supply of cushions 
is, of course, provided. A deep window affords a 
recess below it for some favorite books. A dainty 
set of shelves with a draw curtain would answer 
the same purpose. The illustration may serve as 
a suggestion merely, since the corners in one’s 
where one may enjoy a book or a nap. There is 
oftentimes space which could be utilized to ad- 
vantage which is not made as useful as it might be. 














A COMFORTABLE PIECE OF FURNITURE. 


rooms may be of such a nature as to call for differ- 
ent treatment. The pointis to provide cozy corners 

The Care of Dairy Utensils.—If dairy utensils 
are rightly cared for, they need never become 
grease-soaked. I have had atwenty-gallon churn 
in use for nearly seven years, and it is as sweet 
and clean inside as when new, while the polish 
on the outside is quite as bright as that of a new 
one, for which it is often taken. It is never 
put out of doors to sun and air; neither are 
any of my utensils. After the butter comes from 
the churn—which, by the way, comes in granular 
form and is washed in brine and clear water— 
there is barely a trace ‘of grease left in the churn. 
A gallon of cold water is poured in the churn, 
turned a few times and drawn off. Boiling water 
is then poured in, well shaken around, especially 
about the corners where the covers fasten down, 
letting the steam escape through the vent hole 
and then drawn off, no cloth or brush being used 
inside. A cloth wrung out of hot water is then 
used to carefully wipe the outside, the greatest 
care being taken to cleanse around the hoops. 
After wiping with a dry cloth, the churn is put 
back in one corner of the dairy room, leaving the 
cover on top of bails so that the air can circulate 
freely. In washing creamery pails, milk pails, 
strainers, etc., I use warm water; this does not 
cook the milk, and the utensils wash easier and 
better. Then I use hot suds with a small brush for 
cleansing seams and corners. When all are 
sealded in clear hot water, and wiped dry with 
fresh, sweet towels, they are placed on the dairy 
shelves until wanted.—[{Mrs Fred C. Johnson. 

Uses for Linen Salt Sacks.—We purchase our 
dairy salt in fifty-six pound sacks. These sacks 
are of fine, unbleached linen, and the various ways 
they can be used are manifold. Rip and pick out 
allthe threads. Before boiling them rub lard on 
the black lettering, and it will all come out. 
When dry,iron. The sacks then are ready for use. 

For tray and carving cloths they are very useful. 
Ravel a wide fringe around the four sides, then 
overcast with some of the threads drawn but to 
prevent further raveling; drawn work as elaborate 
as one wishes can be used in decorating, also em- 
broidery; for these purposes it is snperior to 
butchers’ linen. They make pretty tidies for 
rattan and willow chairs, and, looped up with 
dainty ribbons, are delightfully cool looking for 
the hot season. 

Splashers for washstand or commode are fringed 
on three sides and bound with narrow ribbon or 
braid on the side fastened to a rack or wall, and 
looped from the center at the lower edge with rib- 
bons tied at the top. They make useful shoe bags, 
and handsome and serviceable covers to floor or 
lounge cushions are made of them. For a large 
square floor cushion use two sacks, sewing small 
sized rope around the seams, forming three loops 
and ends fringed out at each corner. For sofa 
cushions use one bag and trim with wide linen 
lace. They make very pretty covers for a sewing 
machine or small stands, trimmed with lace 
fringe, or drawn work, and can be laundered re- 
peatedly without spoiling their beauty.—Mrs Fred 
C. Johnson. 














THE GOOD COOK. 


Good Uses for Wild Grapes. 


LOUISE PROSSER BATES. 





Green Grape Jelly: Pick out and wash care- 
fully a quantity of green grapes. Put four 
quarts of grapes into a porcelain lined or gran- 
ite iron kettle with a pint of water, and stew 
rapidly until the grapes are all soft. Remove 
from the fire and drain through a flour sieve. 
Put the juice into a flannel bag and drain again 
without squeezing. Measure the juice in a 
crockery cup and for each cup of juice allow a 
cup of sugar. Place the juice on the stove ina 
clean kettle and boil rapidly ten minutes. 
Then add the sugar in small amounts stirring 
constantly until it is dissolved, and boil rap- 
idly three minutes. Put in glass tumblers, 
and, when cool, place overthe top a paper 
moistened with glycerine. This jelly shoud 
be a beautiful clear amber in color, and is deli- 
cious to serve with cold meats, chicken, fowl, 
turkey or game. It makes an excellent addi- 
tion to omelet, and is very useful for jelly cake 
or jelly roll. In sickness I have found it in- 
valuable, being just tart enough to take away 
the taste of disagreeable medicine. It also 
makes a delicious acid drink. In order to 
have aclear amber color, this jelly must be 
made in something other than a tin vessel, and 
must be stirred with something other than an 
iron spoon. The acid of the grape is said to 
act upon the tin and gives the jelly a purplish 
tinge. Ifa bright red jelly is required, the 
grapes may be used when they have just be- 
gun to turn, taking all the precautions as in 
the above jelly. The pulp left after straining 
may be sifted and wad into a marmalade, but 
this is not very satisfactory, as it easily spoils. 
Where grapes are plentiful, they are so cheap 
that it is better to use the sugar which would 
be used for marmalade in making jelly. 

Green Grape Preserve: Halve and seed the 
grapes. Stew until tender. Measure’and add a 
pound of sugar to each pint of fruit. <A nice 
preserve to eat with cold meats. Green grapes 
make an excellent addition to cucumber pick- 
les. They should be carefully stemmed and 
washed and put into brine with the cucumbers. 
Several hours before using they should be put 
in vinegar. They may also be added to chop- 
ped pickles of all kinds. Ripe wild grapes also 
make a nice jelly, marmalade or preserve, and 
may be prepared by the above rules. These 
preparations, however, lack the bright tart 
taste which is characteristic of the unripe fruit. 

Spiced Grapes: Stem and wash carefully 
seven pounds of grapes. Pulp them and rub 
the pulp through a wire sieve to remove the 
seeds. Just cover the skins with water and 
stew until tender, then add the sifted pulp, 
nine cups of white sugar, three ——— of 
cinnamon, two of allspice and half a one of 
cloves and two cups of vinegar. Boil until 
clear and thick. 

Grape Ketchup: Stem and wash five pounds 
of grapes. Stew until soft and sift. ‘Add five 
cups of sugar, two cups of vinegar, one table- 
spoonful of cinnamon, half a tablespoonful of 
allspice and cloves. Boil five minutes, stir- 
— constantly, Bottle and cork tightly while 
10t. 





Preparing Tomatoes for Winter. 


MARY. 

Canned Tomatoes: Scald the tomatoes and 
remove the skins. Put them in a porcelain- 
lined kettle and simmer half an hour. Pour in 
glass jar while boiling hot and seal. They 
may be seasoned with salt and pepper before 
they are canned, if preferred. 

Tomato Jam: Stew peeled ripe tomatoes un- 
til thick with two-thirds their weight of white 
sugar. When half done, flavor with sliced 
lemons, from which all seeds have been re- 
moved. Remove the slices of lemon when the 
jam is placed in a jar or glasses. 

Jelly: Cut a peck of ripe tomatoes in small 
pieces, boil and strain when soft; do not put in 
any water. Add one pint ofisugar to one pint 
of juice and boil until it jells. Put in sliced 
lemon when about half done. 

Tomato Butter: For 20 lbs of tomatoes, use 
8 lbs of sugar, 4 lbs of sour apples, the juice of 
four lemons and one tablespoonful of powdered 
ginger. Peel the tomatoes and cook them with 
the pared, cored and quartered apples one 
hour, then add the sugar, lemon juice and gin- 
ger. Cook slowly untilit is thick. It may be 
put in glasses like jelly or in jars. Cover with 
two thicknesses of paper, wet the top with the 
white of an egg and when dry place in acool 
dark place to keep. If one objects to the seeds 
the tomatoes may be run through a wire sieve 
before putting in the sugar and lemon juice. 
This is excellent. 

Tomato Pickle: Slice one peck of green to- 
matoes and stir onecup of salt into them. 
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Let them stand over night, drain them in the 
morning and add one cup of sugar, one cup of 
grated horse radish, 12 small green peppers, 10 
onions peeled and sliced, two tablespoonfuls 
of cloves and two tablespoonfuls of cinnamon. 
— with good cider vinegar and boil until 
done. 

Tomato Honey: Boil 1 lb of sliced yellow to- 
matoes and one grated lemon peel together, un- 
til quite soft and squeeze through a jelly bag. 
If heated very slowly at first, until the juice 
begins to run from the tomatoes, it will not be 
necessary to add any water. Then to 1 lb of 
juice, add 1 lb of sugar and the juice of one 

emon. Boil until as thick as jelly, put into 
glasses and cover with paper. 

Ripe Tomato Pickles: 7 lbs of ripe tomatoes, 

peeled and sliced; 34 lbs of sugar, and one pint 
of vinegar. Boil down until quite thick. This 
will be improved by skimming out part of the 
seeds while cooking. 
} Tomato Catsup: Cook the ripe tomatoes and 
run through a sieve to remove the seeds. Then 
to one gallon of the juice and pulp addi Ib of 
brown sugar, one quart of good vinegar, one 
ounce of black pepper, six onions (boiled ,and 
sifted), one tablespoonful of allspice, one tea- 
spoonful of cloves and one teaspoonful of cay- 
enne pepper. Salt may be added or not as you 
prefer. Boilthe pulp, vinegar and sugar to- 
gether half an hour, add the spices and boil half 
away. Seal and keep in a cool dark place. 

Tomato Figs: Scald and peel small yellow 
tomatoes ; to 8 Ibs allow 3 lbs of sugar, put to- 
gether in the kettle without water, cook slowly 
until the sugar dissolves, and the tomatoes are 
clear. Take the tomatoes out, spread on large 
dishes and set in the sun to dry. Boil the 
syrup down until thick and pour over the to- 
matoes as fast as it dries until it is all used. 
Pack in boxes in layers, with powdered sugar 
between the layers. Of course the tomatoes 
should be thoroughly dry before packing them. 

Spiced Tomatoes: Put two two quarts of vin- 
egar eight pounds of sugar and four level ta- 
blespoonfuls each of cinnamon, cloves and all- 
spice ina kettle. Boil the syrup 10 minutes, 
then put in 20 lbs of ripe tomatoes that have 
been peeled. Boil until thick, stirring often. 

Green Tomato Sweet Pickles: 12 lbs of sliced 
green tomatoes, 6 lbs of sugar, three pints of 
best vinegar, one heaping teaspoonful of cinna- 
mon, one level teaspoonful of allspice and one 
level teaspoonful of mace. Stir the tomatoes 
and sugar fe peor and cook slowly one hour, 
being careful not to let them scorch, then add 
the other ingredients and cook half an hour. 

Tomato Preserves: Peel7 lbs of the yellow 
egg tomatoes and mix:in with them 7 lbs of 
sugar, and the juice of three lemons. Let them 
stand over night. Drain off the syrup in the 
morning and boil it, skimming well. When it 
is thick, putin the tomatoes and boil gently 
20 minutes. Take out the tomatoes and put in 
glass jars. Boil the syrup down until thick 
and just before it is taken up, add the juice of 
three more lemons. Fill the jars with the 
syrup boiling hot and seal. 





The Ruddy Peach.—What is prettier or more 
appetizing for breakfast or dessert than a dozen 
or more Crawfords or Rareripes daintily arranged 
in a silver basket upon a bed of green grape 
leaves? 

Frozen Peaches :—Pare and slice 2 quarts of ripe 
peaches, cover with 1 lb. of sugar, and allow to 
stand for an hour. Crush, add 1 quart of water 
and one-half teaspoonful of extract of almond. 
Turn intoa freezer and freeze tolerably stiff. 

Peach Pudding :—Place whole peeled peaches in 
the bottom of a buttered pudding dish, and over 
them pour a batter composed of 1 cup of milk, 1 
egg, 2 tablespoons of melted butter, and 2 tea- 
spoons of baking powder. Bake until well done 
and a rich brown. Turnout with the peaches on 
top, and cover with cream or a sweet sauce. 

Peach Conserve:— Pour boiling water over the 
fruit to loosen the skins; peel, halve, and let it lay 
in enough sugar to,’cover it for several hours. 
Then pour off the juice and heat it to boiling point. 
Let simmer on the back of the range for ten min- 
utes, drop in the peaches, and simmer ten minutes 
more. Take out the peaches, pack them in cans, 
and set iu hot water to keep warm until the syrup 
is boiled thick. This will require about 15 min- 
utes. Pour over the fruit and seal. 

Sweet Peach Mangoes :—Choose 5 dozen large, firm 
peaches, Morris White’s are best. Peel, and remove 
the stones. Masha dozen soft peaches, and chop 
an ounce each of orange peel, preserved ginger, 
candied cherries and lemon, mixed with a tea- 
spoonful of ground cinnamon, 1 grated nutmeg, 
and half a teaspoonful of coriander seed. Fill the 
large peaches with this mixture, sew up and put 
in jars. Make a syrup of a quart of vinegar and 4 
pounds of sugar; pour over the peaches boiling 
hot. Seal, and set away in a cool, dark place.— 
[Agnes Carr Sage. 
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THE HOME DRESSMAKER. 
A Pretty, Serviceable Waist. 








Fancy or independent waists, as they are 
now called, are very popular again this season. 
The design this week is an extremely simple 
and stylish pattern. It is fulled both back and 
front over a fitted lining and fastens in front 
under the jabot bib, which can be omitted, if 
desired, but is very becoming to slender figures. 
A fan-like bow of plaited mull or silk finishes 
the throat. Taffetas in stripes, checks, or fig- 
ured designs are very much used for these 
waists, and the washable silks are very ser- 
viceable as*well as dainty and stylish. 





No. 654. Mazelle waist. Sizes for 14 and 16 
years. 

The above pattern may be obtained by filling 
out the coupon to be found below, usin 
number given with the illustration and send- 
ing it with 10c to the publishers. 





Features of Fall Fashions.—There will be no 
decided change in the fashions for autumn, and 
the only really new feature in dressmaking is to 
make the sleeves of the gown of a different mate- 
rial frem the bodice, while sometimes the over- 
dress and bodice will contrast with the skirt, but 
match with each other. 

Blue is going to be the popular color the coming 
winter, especially in the fashionable corn-flower 
and “bluet” shades. Brown will appear in every 
possible shade, and black will be in vogue, used 
both alone and combined with all the other 
colors. 

In the dress materials for fall, which have been 
shown thus early, rough and figured effects are 
the noticeable styles. There are handsome mel- 
ton cloths and some cheviot tweeds in brown and 
gray colors for tailor-made gowns, but the popu- 
larity of this style of gown is likely to decrease 
because of the immense run they have had the 
past two seasons. 

Waistcoats, too, will be less popular and those 
worn must be of the choicest material and most 
correct fit. White and drab corduroy with pearl 
or white buttons, cut high and with a wide front, 
is the receipt for the correct waistcoat for this 
season. 

The collars on almost all gowns remain high 
and close. 

Feather boas will be quite the rage this fall. 
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What One Woman Did.—I don’t know what I 
should do if I had a kind husband who would not 
provide dry wood, but | know what one woman 
did. She split up and burned the hay rack or 
rigging to cook the dinner when the men were 
getting the hay ready to draw in. I fancy there 
Was a storm on that farm before the hay was 
sheltered, but I think the remedy effeeted a cure, 
and I hope that if that woman ever has the train- 
ing of a boy she will teach him that true kind- 
ness includes a helpful care of the small details 
of everyday home life. A mother or sister who 
waits upon a grown-up boy without acknowledge- 
ment or return favor is to be pitied.—[S. O. Green, 


Susan’s Favorite Novels.—I advise Patience to 
order a ton of coal to burn in wet weather and 
continue until the woodshed appears. That is, if 
she knows her husband can spare the money for 
the shed. Ir he were of tne Elijah Lombard style 
instead of good and kind, I should burn up the 
dry wood in the box and then not burn any, serv- 
ing the food accordingly, and repeat every wet 
spell until the desired result is obtained. No one 
can make you burn wet wood if you insist on 
something better. I think Novello is decidedly 
vulgar in her attack on Mrs Harlowe. There are 
plenty of people who are old-fashioned in their 
cooking who would doubtless be glad of her hints 
as to improvement. Nice, refined people, too, 
who would not entertain such thoughts as Novello 
expressed. I saw a list of best novels some time 
since which I would like to submit to the Tablers 
to see how near their lists would come to the orig- 
inal. I fill out mine as follows, in this order: 
Ivanhoe, Ben Hur, The Last of the Mohicans, She, 
Rudder Grange, Vanity Fair, Adam _ Bede, David 
Copperfield, Scarlet Letter, John Halifax.—{Susan 
Nipper. 


Die of Too Much House.—How have you all 
spent the summer months? Out of doors, I hope. 
Elinor is right—our American women live too 
much in the house; as the Indian said, they die of 
too much house. I wish I could send you afew 
pond lilies. 1 was out half an hour this morning 
and gathered 60. Now as I look at these stainless 
captives drooping their pure heads and closing 
their liquid eyes, I almost repent of my greedi- 
ness. Yet in the freshness, the morning of their 
lives, as they undulate on the surface of the 
water how tempting they are? Do you remem- 
ber these words by Lucy Larcom: 

“From the reek of the pene the lily 

Has risen in raiment white, 

A spirit of air and water, 

A form of incarnate light. 

Yet except for the rooted stem 

That steadies her diadem, 

Fncopt for the earth she is nourished by, 

Could the soul of the lily have climbed to the sky?” 
(Evangeline. 


Jim’s Provocation.—Desolate Jim, I am a New 
York girl but I was very indignant when I read 
your advice to Rex, not to marry a woman who 
believes in woman-suffrage. I hope he will not 
take warningjfrom your desolate condition. I 
don’t think it right to judge all women by your 
wife, as you a to do, providing she is as 
you wrote. woman who believes in woman 
—— can be just as kind to her family, and 
make lfome as pleasant, as any very meek little 
person who doesn’t stand up for her rights as an 
American citizen. Limagine your wife isn’t absent 
fromfhome at meal time often, attending those 
‘foolish equality meetings,” and this time as you 
were not used to cooking you probably burned 
your finger or the potatoes and that caused your 
angry passions to rise,so to vent your ire you 
straightway wrote this story about her. Shep- 
hera, will | ge lease give your address, as I 
would like to write you?—[{[Edna. 


Common Sense about Animals.—We shall have 
formed a Tablers’ Band of Mercy before we are 
aware of it. I am sure Myrtle will join us, tho’ 
she did not stand up so valiantly for the “poor 
critters” as some others. Lets combine mercy 
and common sense! Our domestic animals are di- 
vided into two classes, one for use, the other for 
companionship. Where one class begims and,the 
other ends depends on the circumstances and 
temperament of the owners. In some countries 
cows and dogs are beasts of burden, a strange 
proceeding to our unaccustomed eyes. To some 
persons all animals are as machines with no 
desire for companionship; others entertain a 
sickening sentimentality in regard to the care 
and management of them, only exceeded by that 
hobby of “moral suasion” for children and crimi- 
nals. All animals, to be of the most service, 
must be under our control and power, according 
to the degree of intelligence. If an animal does 
not possess the redeeming trait of intelligence it 
is not worth owning. Animals vary in intelli- 

ence, according to the species to which they be- 
ong. Horses are of the greatest value and use 
fulness, and so in proportion is his abuse liable. 
He is for use, therefore he must go in heat and 
cold, when tired and hungry, and must adapt his 
gaits to man’s needs. He is the machine of “the 
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butcher, the baker and the candlestick-maker.” 
Although his master might wish to use his horse 
humanely his patrons’ convenience must be the 
first consideration, together with the driver’s 
ability and the patrons’ penchant for gossip. His 
lot is hard. I pity the “general purpose’ horse; 
next to peddlers and street car horses, he has my 
sympathy. He must be steady for the old folks, 
slow at plowing, fast for the boys when they feel 
like having a spurt. His steadiness with the 
boys is pronounced laziness, and is rewarded 
with some sharp cuts. His “life” is regarded sus- 
piciously by the old folks as viciousness, and is 
generally corrected by a short allowance of feed 
and along one of exercise! Ten to one his charac- 
teristics lean toward the work horse and what with 
change of drivers and the various styles of driv- 
ing to which he is subjected, he becomes a ‘Jack 
at all trades and good at none”’ with asubsequent 
loss of flesh and temper. Draft horses, tho’ 
working all the time, enjoy (?) themselves the 
most of any class. They seldom trot, often are 
standing still, and their owners, who are usually 
men of wealth and perception, are quick to note 
a lack of care on part of the drivers. Of racers 
I shall say but little. Many claim that they have 
nothing to do but trot, and like it. It is probable 
that they like to trot mile after mile at their 
highest speed in the blazing sun with weights 
and traps, ete., till they are dripping with sweat, 
just for the fun of it! Gen Grant “took no back 
seat”? where bravery was concerned, but he never 
could be persuaded to take aseat at a horse trot. 
{ hope Spitfire and Miss Dimity will have courage 
to stand by their convictions. Let us be consis- 
tent. Let none be guilty of advocating mercy, 
and taking violent and cruel means to advance 
its cause. Imagine a W. C. T. U. organized into a 
“White cap” party, and an agent of a humane so- 
ciety instigating a lynching. Both these things 
have taken place in our enlightened United 
States within the last year. It is one thing to 
interest oneself theoretically and abstractly in re- 
formatory movements, and it is another to be 
willing to brave the taunts and persecutions inci- 
dent to detections and convictions, and still keep 
a calm, cool head and not get rabid.—[Rufus. 


Asked and Answered.—Here, Felicitas, are two 
good fillings for cake: Chocolate filling—Two- 
thirds cup of sweet milk, putin a double boiler, 
add the well beaten yolk of an egg, half cup 
sugar, one tablespoonful corn starch, wet up ina 
little milk, and half a cake sweet chocolate or 
one square Baker chocolate and flavor with 
vanilla. Stir briskly until it thickens. This 
makes a filling for three layers, using the white 
to frost the top. The other recipe is one cup 
sugar, half cup water; let it melt and boil up, 
then add one cup chopped raisins. Let it boil 
until thick enough so it will not run when spread 
on the cake. Hope you will like them as much as 
we do.—{Gertrude W. S., Vermont. 


Can you tell me the author of the following 
lines: 
“Twixt friends there ts a silken tie 
That binds unseen through sunlit sky, 
But when come grief, distress and pa 
Behoid it is a goiden chain.” 
[Bobby. 

Will the lady who sent the recipe for making 
grape juice two or three years ago please send it 
again through the columns of our excellent pa- 
per? LI used it then and liked it so much I should 
be glad to use it again as soon as grapes are ripe. 
I remember it was grape juice and water and 
sugar boiled a short time and canned. The pro- 

ortions I have forgotten._{Mrs A. B. S., Oxford, 

ass. 

I want to know how to exterminate small red 
ants, about the size of a fly-speck. They are not 
attracted by sweets so much as by grease. They 
are particularly fond of cream and butter. Once 
I was troubled with black ants large and small, I 
made a sugar syrup, stirred in some flour and 
some rough on rats, and put on my cupboard 
shelves. In a few days the ants disappeared and 
I have not seen a dozen black ants in the house 
since. A few weeks later my cupboards and pan- 
try shelves were swarming with! the tiny red 
ants. I have tried setting traps for them by but- 
tering a plate and scalding the ants from it, and I 
paint around my shelves with turpentine and while 
the smell is strong they keep away, but I need to 
do this every third day. I have madea paste of 
flour, grease and rough on rats and the ants fed 
upon it and never grew less. The pests have 
attacked my wooden churn and eaten numberless 
tiny holes, about the sizé of a head of «2 small pin, 
jase the wood.—[{Mrs J. E. Wilcox, South Haven, 

ich. 


A Glimpse of the Grail.—We are all knights of 
the pen and I faney many, tho’ possibly unwill- 
ing to confess it, ride hard and far in quest of the 
sacred chalice. I come to-day to relate the ex- 
perience of a fellow knight that may be of inter- 
est and profit, as it has inspired him to labor 
for that degree of ideal purity one must have to 
become possessor of the holy cup. Last summer 
he had fallen into a morbid state of mind and 

yas really in a bad way. By chance he meta 
young lady who, appreciating his condition and 
exerting herself to remedy it, was successful in 
rousing his sunken spirits, and at parting he gave 
her a thank offering in verse: 


“Like a gleam of summer sunshine 
Thro’ a cloud of dark despair, 
Came at even’ bonny Gertrude 
With her floss of golden hair.— 


Touched the wrinkled brow of labor, 
Where the dark’ning furrows grew, 
Lingered as a ray from heaven 
And my spirit upward drew.” 


A few days ago, he was walking down street when 
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apiece of torn note paper fluttered across the 
path and searce knowing why, he picked it up 
and crumpled it in his hand. Resisting an im. 
pulse to throw it into the gutter he opened it and 
his eyes caught these words. “Then you have 
seen the poem.” He was interested immediately. 
“Tam sure lam not worthy of the lines, but truly, 
they have had a great influence on me, for they 
show me the power one life may have over an- 
other. And henceforth it is my endeavor to try 
to make everybody feel the better for having 
known me, for I now feel this should be the 
proper pride of every true woman.” Yes, it was 
her writing, and then and there he had a glimpse 
of the grail that repaid him for all the hardships 
and encounters of along quest of appreciation, 
and that showed him the direction he must take 
if he would attain the highest and truest success 
in the literary life.—[Randall Neefus Saunders. 


Selfishness and Religion.—Vecrmonter, a devo- 
tee to thought, “Much so- 
ealled religion is the meaus of misery rather than 
’ 


modern remarks: 


comfort, for it appeals directly to selfish motives.” 
However that may be, the founder of the Christ- 
ian religion, onr Great Example and Guide, could 
not be accused of selfisliness, or teaching it. I 
confess that l am “antique” enough to feel that 
we can never get beyond the “old chart” given 
us by God for our guidance. Many great thinkers 
have declared that Revelation had nothing to 
fear from the investigations of science. Prof 
Agassiz concluded that the works and word of 
God harmonized in a wonderful’ way, and Prof 
Drummond talks about the “evolving power of 
God.” Surely God is behind all things, control- 
ling and sustaining. Destroy religion and you 
stop communion with a personal God. The nat- 
ural result of agnosticism is pessimism, which 
Carlyle said looked like fine flour, whieh would 
make excellent bread, but if one fed upen it 
he found it to be powdered glass anda deadly 
poison.—| Elinor. 





A Full Meal 





For the Baby 


A meal possessing all the nutri- 
tious properties of mother’s milk, 
and free from any of the farina- 
ceous and injurious matters which 
abound in infants’ foods. 


Mellin’s Food 


is by far the best for hand-fed in- 
fants ; invaluable in cholera-infan- 
tum and teething. It promotes a 
healthy growth, a full development, 
and a vigorous constitution. A per- 
fect nutrient for Invalids, Convales- 


cents and the Aged. 
Our Book for the instruction of mothers, 
“The Care and Feeding of Infants,” 
will be mailed free to any address upon 


DOLIBER-GOODALE CO. Boston, Mass, 


— 








— 








= Buys our $9 Natural Finish Baby C 
(Bas $2.75 congite een plated steel ~ bag 4 


springs, and one piece steam bent handle. Made of best 
rlal,fine! finished,reliable.and guaranteed 
on 10 days’ trial, FREIGH 
advance. 75,000 in use. We are the ' 
concern ofour kind, reliable and sible. 
|p furnished atany time. Make and sell nothing but what we 
d, sold at jowest 
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The Happy Season. 


LOUISE ,.R. BAKER. 
There are only twenty-four, of, us in one little 
school-house— 
You may countus any sunny day and see we 
all have come. 
fhere’ll be twenty-four spelling 
Jimmy quits the primer, 
And twenty-four readers if they’re hunted up at 
home. 
But oh, the stacks of spellers and the piles and 
piles of readers 
In the north and in the south and in the east 
and west! 
geographies 
and hist’ries! 
Who do you think could count them if 
his level best? 


books when 


And and grammars and rhetories 


he’d try 


Suppose some wise old master would contrive to 
get together 
Say, all the green-backed ’rithmetics and lay 
them on a shelf— 
How wide would have to be the shelf? How many 
books would fill it? 
And for how long would have to live the wise 
old man himself? 
What size would have to bea 
slates and pencils? 
of copy books what number is finished up each 
ay? 
There shot asoul to tell us, for even 
grandmas 
Just shake their heads and murmur, “Good 
gracious! Run away!” 


room to hold the 


kind, old 


There are‘only twenty-four of us in one little 
school-house— 
You may count us any sunny day and see 
have come 
There'll be twe niy-four spelling 
Jimmy quits the primer, 
And twenty-four readers if they’re hunted up at 
home 
But how many are the children in how many 
other places 
Sit every day and watch and wait and listen for 
their turn? 
Grandmas say, and so do mothe rs, “School days 
are the happy season. 
tmay be tru but oh, indeed, ,there’s lots and 


we all 


books when 








ame, King Philip. 





W. A. FATRBANKS. 


The new game of King Philip, so named for 
the famous Indian chieftain, is well adapted to 
boys and young men, also for military compan- 
ies desiring practice in field work, as it is cal- 
culated to st rey : and exercise the same fac- 
ulties of mind and body as would be required 
in actual combat with an enemy. For this rea- 
son it involves a more or less thorough under- 
standing of military tactics on the part of the 
players, and the exciting and hairbreadth 
escapes will be in proportion to the knowledge 
possessed by the followers of the rules. 

\s any number can play the game, it is not 
difticult to arrange one upon short notice, but 
it is wise to have a sufficient number so that 
the loss of one or two men by capture may not 
lessen the ardor and enthusiasm of the oppo- 
nents, from whom they have been taken as 
prisoners. Not than 10 should be on a 
side, and more are better. One side takes the 
part of Indians and the other the part of white 
men or settlers. Each side is under the direc- 
tion of a chief or captain, who directs the 
movements of his party. 

The game begins with the Indians capturing 
one of the white men who is taken off by them 
to some remote place. Previous to the time 
appointed for the start, the captain of the white 
men sends out scouts to locate the Indians. 
This is essential, as the Indians are allowed a 
munber of minutes start as agreed upon by the 
respective leaders. If the Indians can get 
between any of the scouts and their party, thus 
cutting off their retreat, they can demand their 
surrender, and by the rules of the game the 
scout is obliged to surrender. If two men from 
either 1" ah succeed in eutting off the chance of 
retreat of a man from the opposing side he is 
obliged to surrender upon demand. If asingle 
man from either side succeeds in cutting off 
the retreat of a man from the other party, that 
one is obliged to give himself up simply upon 
the demand of the other. In this instance it 
will be noted that both men are without a line 
of retreat; that is each is between the main 
body and a member of the opposing side, and it 


less 
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is to the one who first demands the surrender 
that the capture belongs. Should the whites 
succeed in surprising the Indians as a body and 
the Indians should not be drawn up in line 
within 25 yards of the point of attack, they are 
obliged to surrender as a body, but if they are 
in line the attacking party is obliged to retreat. 
The same tactic is permissible to the Indians. 
Should either party divide its forces and attack 
the other from the front and rear, whether they 
are drawn up in line or not, they are compe lled 
to surrender by virtue of their inextricable 
position. The prisoner may be released by any 
member of his own party touching him without 
being himself captured. The chances are, 
however, that while the original prisoner is 
being released another white prisoner will be 

captured and the act of avoiding this necessi- 
tates no small degree of skill and cautiousness 
onthe part of the players, as the prisoner has 
no right to voluntarily expose himself or aid in 
his own release. 

The method of capturing or releasing prison- 
ers, either by demand or by touching them, 
does away with all roughness, which makes so 
many outdoor games objectionable. The game 
is based on military tactics, and beside offering 
innumerable chances for the use of military 
maneuvers, involves a close study of the prin- 
ciples underlying them. The game is espec- 
is ully designed for parties of boys in campiand 

“Boys’ Brigades,” but can|be played by any 
company of men or boys anywhere out of doors. 





Our Puzzle Contest. 
JENNIE JAMESON. 





' For the second installment in the contest we 
shall give you a geographical puzzle, which is 
somewhat out of the usual line of puzzles, but 
will be found a very interesting study. Address 
all letters for this department to Puzzle Editor, 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST office. 
A MyYsTIC JOURNEY. 
I took a journey on pleasure intent; 
Now who can tell me just where I went? 
(My first is sometimes torpid, my second is often 

stagnant and my whole is a town) in (a naval 
hero) county, (Keystone state), from which the 
trip started. Then Icame in the same state to 
(Solitary Pinus) (our capital) county; next taking 


in (my first is vernal and my second earthy) in 
little giant county,in the state (that is high fn 
the middle and round at both ends). The next 


town reached was (morning), (walking stick) 
county, in the state (that is sick). Ithen arrived 
at (noon), in the (golden state), and the journey 
appropriately ended in the village of (nearly 
midnight), in (one of the original thirteen colo- 
nies), in (the man who runs the mill) county. 

ANSWERS TO THE U S CALENDAR PROBLEMS: 
o—Jan 3, 1777, battle of Princeton; p—Feb 23, 1847, 
battle of Buena Vista; q—Mar 8, 1861, battle of 
Pea Ridge; r—April 12, 1861, bombardment of 
Fort Sumter; s—May 10, 1775, battle of Fort Ticon- 
deroga; t—June 17, 1775, battle of Bunker Hill; 
u—July 25, 1814, battle of Lundy’s Lane; veAug 
15, 1812, battle of Fort Erie; w—Sept 8, 1781, battle 
of Eutaw Springs; x—Oct 7, 1777, battle of Still- 
water; y—Nov 16, 1777, battle of Fort Mifflin; z— 
Dee 4, 1863, battle of Knoxville. 

PRIZE WINNERS TO US CALENDAR PROBLEMS. 

Lizzie Schorn, Kas, first prize; Mrs F. A. Rhodes, 
Pa, second; George B. Lord, Jr, N H, third; B. L. 
Mead, Ct, fourth. 

These prizes will be sent at once 
acknowledged when received. 





and should be 








How useful to mankind in the tropics is the 
crocodile.—_{F. Bahr in Illustrirte Welt. 











A Sunbonnet Party.—The sunbonnets must all 
be of the real, old-fashioned kind, and the amuse- 
ment may consist of a picnic in some favored 
spot, a boat ride and dinner or tennis. The old- 
fashioned eftect may be made more conspicuous 
by calico gowns made in severe style, and the 
hair combed down about the ears, being parted in 
the middle.—[Rose Seelye Miller. 





Uncle Mose, a Texas darky, had occasion to buy 
a yard of [silk. He was somewhat surprised at 
the cost, and on asking what was the cause was 
told by the accommodating clerk that probably it 
was owing to the scarcity of silk-worms. A few 
days afterwards he came to the same clerk and 
asked, “How de tape-wums comin’ on?’’ 

“What do I know about tape.worms?” asked the 
indignant clerk. 

“TI was gwinter buy foah yards ob tape, but I 
dunno if [has money enuff. Maybe dar’s sumfin 
de matter wid de tape-wums, jes’ as der was wid 
de silk-wums de udder day.”’ 





Letters from the Children. 





Can Bake Pie’ or Cake.—I am a farmer’s daughter 
and live near the Berkshire hills, New York. I have an 
organ and have taken 27 lessons. I like music very much 
and seem to learn very easy, although I never practiced 
more than half an hour atatime. I can bake pie and 
cake. I haven’t tried bread yet. Ihaveapug dog. His 
name is Rex. He is just as cunning as he can be. I have 
no sisters and only one brother. If any of the girls of r 
age will write to ine [ will answer them. I am 13.— rAd 
die M. Sherman, West Lebanon, N. Y. 





Sophia’s Pets—I have many pets for I live on a farm, 
I have two rabbits, three kittens, a bird and a horse. The 
rabbits’ names are Bess and Bun. The bird’s name is 
Dick and the horse’s name is Frank. Quite often I go 
horseback riding up and down the street and have much 
fun. Iam 11 years old and can iron, sweep, bake ane do 
many other things.—{Sop shia E. F ishbeck, Penfield, N. ¥. 





Cats, Calves, and Sisters—I have a' cat, two calves 
and a cow and four sisters. We live on a farm of 65 acres, 
2. E. 


Lik. Le de 





A Very Industrious Girl.—l am a girl 12 years old, 
anda year from this fall I will enter the high school. My 
papa is yardmaster in the Wabash railroad yard in An- 
drews. I have three brothers and one sister, all younger 
than myself, making five children. Of course there is 
lots of work and I wash dishes, sweep, dust, make beds, 
cook and bake. On wash days Ido all of the housework 
and then I turn the clothes wringer. I also iron a great 
many pieces. I bake a nice frosted cake every Saturday 
morhing. I attended the Fort Wayne conservatory of 
music this spring and have a piano and my brother hasa 
violin. We have three pigs, chickens, a cow and calf,a 
dog, two cats and a bird. —[(Alice C. Baals. . 





Weighs 143 Pounds-—I am l4 years old. I measure 
5ft 8inin hight and weigh l43lbs. I have two brothers 
and one sister. I can bake pie, cake, bread, and I know 
ood to cook some. I havea colt that ‘is named Maud §. I 

have two cows. Each of them has a calf. One of the cows 

randpa gave me. lam making me a new calico Mother 
flubbara: It is blue. It has moons and stars in it. 
don’t like music. We have an organ. I have taken ll 
lessons and my sister 22 and I can play most as much as 
she can. Il live in dried-up Nebraska.—{Lottie Le Feyer. 





A Green Mountain Girl—I am a girl 11 years old. I 
live on a farm in the Green Mountain state, I have but 
one brother. He does the work on the farm. We have 
four cows and two horses. One of them is 26 years old 
and his name is Jim. Our school began the first of Sep- 
tember. My sister and I both attend. I have forpetsa 
bantam hen and two cats. My mother has an orange 
plant. It is seven inches tall and has had about 40 blooms 
onit. Four oranges have ripened and they were nice and 
sweet.—(E. M. B., Marshfield, Vt. 
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Buys our 2 drawer walnut or oak Im- 
proved High Arm Singersewing machine 
Ld $14 finished, Rickel plated, ory ted to light 
4 and heavy works guaranteed for 10 Years; with 
























isa Automatic Bobbin Winder, Selt-Threading Cylin- 
3 @ der Shattle, Seif-Setting Needle and a complete 
s set of Steel Attachments; shipped any where on 


30 Day’s Trial, No money — in advance, 
75,000 now {n use, World’s Fair Meda! awarded machine and attach- 
ments. Buy from factory and save dealer’s and agent’s profits, 
Cat This Out aud aend Bary for ae or large free 

E catalogue, t f the World’s Fair, 
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TWO USEFUL DEPARTMENTS 


Subscribers’ questions addressed to either of these departments, in care of our nearest office, will be answered in rotation free of cost, but if 
an tmmediate reply by mail is desired, inclose the nominal fee of one dollar. 


TALKS WITH OUR DOCTOR. 
Suggestions to Dyspeptics. 


B. G. H. has had dyspepsia for four years, 
accompanied by gas, difficult breathing and 
sour stonsac! if pastryiseaten. Cheese and the 
yolk of eggs also disagree. In this case there is 
a production of nearly if not all the digestive 

ents, but they are inferior in quality because 
of a deficiency of nervous tone in the organs 
secreting them; consequently.there is lack of 
digestive power. As a result the yeast-plant 
has taken possession of the stomach and du- 
odenum, and by its power to resolve sugar into 
alcohol and carbonic acid fills those organs 
with carbonic acid gas, and with its slime so 
coats the membrane of the stomach as to ob- 
struct the flow of the gastric juice. It is nec- 
essary to kill the vegetable fungus, clear the 
organs of their fermenting contents, and then 
build up the nervous system to the point where 
it will elaborate pure digestive fluids of full 
atrength. 

The destructive process can best be accom- 
plished by a lobelia emetic once a week pre- 
ceded by a warm drink of soda and water, fol- 
lowed by 4 to 1 teaspoonful of peroxide of hy- 
drogen in water before meals with a papoid 
and soda bicarbonate tablet after meals. This 
will not avail, however, if sweets, fats and 
starches are used as food. Therefore the diet 
should consist exclusively of lean, fresh meat, 
poultry, game, fish, whites of eggs, milk. A 
very small proportion of entire wheat bread, 
stale, and fruits in cases when flatulence is not 
increased by their use. No drink should be 
taken with meals, but sip slowly 4 pt of hot 
water one-half hour before meals iol at bed- 
time, and not less than half an hour should be 
consumed in eating each meal. No meal 
should be eaten when very tired or much wor- 
ried. If faint, take a cup of hot milk or beef 
tea and wait until rested. 

Avoid everything that depresses the nervous 
energy. Many things that are not harmful to 
others injure such patients. It is useless to at- 
tempt to assert general rights. This is a gener- 
ation of special privilege, and if any particular 
indulgence is denied, the forcible or wilful use 
of it will invariably react disastrously. The 

eat lesson for the dyspeptic to learn is that 

is digestive functions are a law unto them- 
selves, and that when he learns their law his 
duty is not to rebel nor to coax, but to obey. 
The remedies suggested, reinforced by daily 
onge baths and proper attention to the func- 
tions of the lungs, bowels aud kidneys, ought, 
in time, to be complete!y restorative. 


Answers to Questions. 


Getting Rid of Freckles.—F. W. B.: The color- 
ing matter of the skin lies so deep that it cannot 
be removed by outward applications, unless the 
upper portions of the skin are destroyed, which 
leaves a scar, except in cases where a repeated 
removal of the scarf skin causes less pigment to 
form. Agents that modify the nutrition of the 
skin and cause the absorption of the coloring 
matter —- succeed, but they are few and objec- 
tionable. Bichloride of mercury is chiefly relied 
upon, but the continuance of the trouble 1s pref- 
erable to the use of the remedy. ‘Try penciling 
each freckle several times a day with nitromuri- 
atic acid, 10 drops to a wineglass of water, or 
Labarraque’s chlorinated soda, 2 teaspoonfuls in 
@ wineglass of water. 


Dislocation of Shoulder.—R. W. A.: As your 
shoulder is so easily displaced, go to a competent 
surgeon and ascertain if the ligaments are torn 
from their attachments to the bone. If not, you 
can be relieved by a systematic course of exer- 
cises that will strengthen the weak parts, and by 
the use of the appropriate muscle inorganic con- 
stituent of the blood. The latter would require 
personal correspondence. On the other hand, if 
the ligaments are torn away, mechanical appli- 
ances are the culy kind that can be of service. 


Voracious Appetite.—E. D. M. is tormented with 
an inordinate appetite, but declares that nothing 
ails her, even if she does eat considerable for a 
girl. If girls romp and grow as girls ought to, 
nature has but one way to sustain them, and that 
is by eating. A large proportion of the ailments 
of women result from not eating enough. It takes 
thirty-five to forty ozs of good food every 
twenty-four hours to build a girl of sixteen intoa 
healthy woman, but a delicate female can be 
made out of her on twenty to thirty ozs daily. 
If her average consumption per meal, exelusive of 
fluids, is about twelve or thirteen ozs, it is pos- 
sible that her appetite does exceed the needs of 
growth and sustenance, in which case certainly 
something does “ail” her, and no prescription can 
be safely given for reducing the appetite without 
understanding its cause, 


OUR VETERINARY ADVISER. 
Two hmportant Matters. 


Comparative Doses of Medicines.—A physi- 
cian of New Mexico, practicing in a section in 
which there are no veterinarians, desires to know 
the relative doses of medicines for animals as 
compared to man. The dog takes the same dose 
of medicines as the human patient, except mercu- 
rials, which poison dogs, and have doubtless poi- 
soned many men. The horse requires from eight 
to twelve times more than man; the ox tribe from 
12 to 20 times more. Large animals require larger 
doses of medicines than small ones, though the 
latter may be older. For example, aloes are 
given to horses for physic in doses of from two to 
ten drams. For colts, allow five grains for every 
month of age—one month five grains, two months 
ten grains, twelve months sixty grains, ete. Cat- 
tle, with their voluminous stomachs, require from 
one ounce to two ounces; sheep half an ounce to 
one ounce; swine two to four drams; dogs should 
have the same as man, five to thirty grains, though 
aloes are not the best cathartic for either of the 
animals named, except the horse, and it might be 
combined with other remedies to advantage, and 
for efficiency. For ruminating animals, oil and 
saline medicines combined with common salt act 
best and most safely. Too many drugs are given 
to man and beast, and the doses are gener- 
ally too large for either. Fluid medicines with 
ecorrectives or vegetable bitters—tonics—act best 
on animals. 


Rations for Cattle.—Jobn Grimball, Haywood 
Co., N. C.: The practical calculation of rations for 
cattle and horses by a person who knows nothing 
of the animals or the quality of the feeds used, is 
nearly impossible. Certain feeding standards 
have been adopted by investigators, but these 
standards are intended as aids to and not substi- 
tutes for a feeder’s good judgment. The American 
standard for a 1000 pound milch cow in full flow of 
milk is, at the present time, a daily ration which 
will supply 25 pounds organic matter containing 
2.2 pounds digestible protein, 13.1 pounds digesti- 
ble carbohydrates, and 0.7 pound digestible fat 
with a nutritive ratio of 1 to 6.8. The latter 
means that the sum of the digestible constituents 
of the ration should be 6.8 times as much as the 
digestible protein. In order to obtain this from 
cotton-seed meal, wheat bran and hay, we will 
assume that each of these feeds is of an average 
quality, composition and digestibility. A daily 
ration very near the standard will then be ob- 
tained from 10 pounds wheat bran, 2 pounds cot- 
ton-seed meal, and 20. pounds mixed hay. If the 
cows are not accustomed to eating cotton-seed 
meal, the feeder should begin with one-half pound 
daily, and gradually increase the quantity to 2.0 
pounds. The feeding standard for a work horse 
daily per 1000 pounds weight is, organic matter 23 
pounds, protein 2.5 pounds, carbohydrates 12 
pounds, and fat 0.7 pounds. This is very nearly 
supplied by 15 pounds wheat bran and 10 pounds 
mixed hay. The value of one pound cotton-seed 
meal added to this ration could best be ascer- 
tained by observation. 


Animal Ailments Prescribed For. 


Injured Stifie——An old subscriber has a mare 
which was kicked about three weeks ago. She is 
not lame but a lump remains upon the stifle. Use 
the following: Biniodide of mercury 2 dr; vase- 
line, 30z. Mix and rub on a little with the fin- 
gers every second week and continue it for sev- 
eral months if necessary. 


Hogs Stiff in Hind Parts.—W. W.'s pigs get 
stiff in the hind quarters, vomit, become thin and 
weak and then die, Change the food to corn and 
milk if possible and give from 10 to 15 grains of 
nux vomica and 10 to 15 grains sulphate of iron to 
each pig twice daily in a little oatmeal gruel. 
Keep them in as cool a place as possible and give 
plenty of fresh water to drink. To check the 
vomiting give subnitrate of bismuth, 5 to [5 
grains at a dose in a tablespoonful of milk as 
often as necessary. 


Lymphangitis.—J.M. C. has a horse seven years 
old. While standing in the stable his hind legs 
swell, but the swelling disappears when it is driven 
a short distance. There are several causes—weak- 
ness of the lymphatics of the legs, deranged _ con- 
dition of the liver, and a sluggish state of the 
kidneys. If the animal is fat give it a dose of 
aloes 1 oz, ginger 4% oz and bicarbonate of soda 





1% oz, dissolved in 12 pt of boiling water. Add % 
pt of cold water and give at one dose. Also give 
sulphate of iron 4 oz, niter of potash 40z. Divide 
into 24 doses and give one daily in bran mash. If 
the animal is poor omit the aloes. Hand rub the 
legs and repeat the medicine if necessary. 


Lumpy Milk.—J.L. R. has acow thatfrequently 
gives lumpy milk from one teat and occasionally 
from the others. The cream is often ropy or 
stringy. This is a derangement peculiar to some 
cows. If does not seem to make any difference 
what kind of food the animal is fed. A great 
many experiments have been made to ascertain 
the cause, but as yet there has been nothing defi- 
nitely determined. Remedies are of no service. 


Scrotal Hernia.—G. W. P. has a two-months-old 
colt which has scrotal hernia (the bowel passing 
into the seed pouch). This is of common occur- 
rence in young colts. As the animal grows older 
the bowel will be drawn up into the abdominal 
cavity. Usually this takes place by the time the 
animal is one year old. In some cases it may take 
two years to accomplish it. Treatment is unnec- 
essary. 


Wormsin Pigs—A.pb. T, has a lot of young pigs 
3 months old which have worms. He opened two 
that died and found flesh-colored worms about 4 
or 5 inches long in large numbers. Give fluid 
extract of spigelia and senna, a teaspoonful at a 
dose for pigs 3 months old and a tablespoonful for 
mature hogs. it is sweet and can be given in a 
litile milk or gruel. Repeat every three hours 
until the bowels are aifected. Another remedy is 
sulphate of iron. giving 5 to 20 grains at a dose, 
necording to the size of pig. It is best given in a 
little gruel once daily. Continue it for two 
weeks. 


Suppuration of Udder,—C. H.S. has a cow that 
was treated last spring for garget. A week or so 
after a black spot appeared on the udder and 
spread to about the size of one’s hand. It finally 
sloughed off leaving the part clean. An opening, 
discovered at the root of the teat, from which 
matter discharged, is now nearly 242 in wide and 
a portion of the gland protrudes froin it. Clean 
out the opening with asyringe and warm water. 
Then inject a little of the following twice daily: 
Acetate of lead, Ye oz; sulphate of zine, 4% 0z; car- 
bolic acid, 42 0z; water, 1qt. Mix and shake up. 
Paint the protruded part once daily with tincture 
of iodine. 
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Strictly Pure. Best in the world for Laundry, 
Bath or Toilet. Wiil not yellow, stick or green the 
clothes like soaps made mostly of rosin. Contains no 
filthy disease-giving ases; CLEANEST SOAP MADE. 
Positively cures or prevents chapped hands. We 
manufacture also the Extra Pale, American Extra, 
White Prussian, Golden Rule Soaps, all s' ard 
brands of this market. 


Sold by all grocers. Manufactured only by 
FISK M’F’G CO., Springfield, Mast. 





